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Tuomas L. Jones, Esq., agent for the southwestern 
states, including Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
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Joun F. Jounson and En: M. Srevenson, Esqrs. 
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SHALL WE HAVE PEACE, OR WAR? 





Those who listened to,—or who will read the speech- 
es, which were made in the United States senate, cou- 
tained jn this number of the Register,—or those indeed 
who have observed the language of the pubiie journals 
since the debate in that body between senators Hay- 
woop, HanneGan, and ALLEN, two weeks since, will be 
no longer at a luss tu solve our standing question, su far 
as relates to the dispute with England respecting the 
Oregon territory. 

The form of government under which we live, and to 
which are entrusted the destinies of THE REPUBLIC, has 
been in operation for halfa century. Such a term is but 
au infancy for a government. Every year adds some 
new development to the operations of the system. A 
novelty ia the working of the machiuery is now before 
us. 


The execrrive. to whom the constitution has en- 
trusted the control of ail foreign negotiations, and on 
whom it imposes the daty of “recommending to con- 
gress from time to tine” such measures as he may deem 
essential forthe public weltaie,—in the performance of 
those duties, arrives at a conclusion, that so far as re- 
laies to the difficulties between the United States and 
Great Britain about the Oregon territory, a'l effurts on 
the part of our government to arrive ata satisfactory 
Settlement, had prowed unavailing, and he assumed the 
responsibility (in his late annual message) of recom- 
mending and urging upon Congress, to terminate, as 
8000 as it could be done, the existing treaty of joint oc- 
cupancy of that territory. He had now officially agsert- 
ed the claim of the United States to the whole territory 
In dispute,—and he call#upon congress to enact the ne 
cessary laws for carrying vut an exclusive occupation of 
the same. 

This recommendation is not accompanied however, 
With any intinations, nor have any yet been made by 
the executive, towards preparing the country for the pro- 
bable contingency of a war ensuing, should the United 
States proceed to attempt forcibly to ejeet the British 
from that portion of said territory which she has always 
Claimed, and for a Jong time has partially occupied 

Congress has taken these recominendations of the 
President into serious consideration. ‘They have been 

ebaied now in both houses for nearly four months. 

No result has yet been arrived ut. But the opinion of 
Congress appears to be distinctly ascertained. So far 
from being aispused to carry out thre recommendations 


of the president to them, and endangering the peuce of | 
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the country and of the world, by asserting and proceed | the pattern of pacific monarchs, from undertaking ano- 


ing to maintain an exclusive right to the “‘whole of Ore- 
gon,”—they,—the LEGISLATURE, appear to be disposed, 


ther crusade against ‘‘semi-barbarians,”—especial- 


not only to reject this recommendation, but iu theirturn| ly when the blandishments of a British alliance in- 


to undertake to “recommend” a course for the execu- 
live to pursue in the premises. 

This presents a new case, as was hinted above, in the 
operations of our system of government. 

Whether the president wil! he disposed to recognize 
such a movement on the part of the co-ordinate depart- 
ment —whether he will submit, under circumstances 
which he finds he cannot control, abandon bis own po- 
sition and recommeudations, and proceed to negoliale, 
under the recommendations of the legislature, is the 
question. 

Ii is most un ortunate that such an alternative has 
been rendered necessary. 

A difference in judgment between the executive and 
the legislature, as to the welfare and true interests of the 


country entrusted to their charge, in a case involving the | 


question of PEACE OR WAR, has produced this state of af 
iairs, for the first time since the formation of the go 
vernment. 

Which department will be compelled in such a case 
to yield, is now to be tested. 

Judging from the to:.e of the public journals and 
other indications of public opinion within our observa- 
tion, there seems to be hardly the shadow of a doubt of 
the president’s yielding to such an expression from the 
legislature. 
probability of a speedy settlement of the whole affair. 

As to who shai] make the first 
newal of negotiation? ‘That is too small an affair for 
comment, amongst men of common sense. A quibble 
of that kind would be ‘disgraceful. 


There is much anxiety for the return of the pilot boat} 


Romer, or for the arrival of the steamer which left Liver- 
pool on the 4th instant. 
In time for a postscript for our last page. We take it 
for granted however, that the British government are 
not desirous of having a war with the United Siates, 
and that they are now aware that inorder to avert sucha 
calamity, an adjustment of the Oregon territory can hie 
longer be postponed 


WITH REGARD TO OUR RELATIONS witn Mexico, we | 
The Wash- | 


have but little to communicate this week. 


ington Union says—‘*News from Vera Cruz duwn (to the | 


23d ult. was received last night at the departinent ol 
state. Almonte has resigned the office ot minister of 
war, and ‘Tornel had been appointed his successor — 
Luces Alaman, the editor of ihe new royalist Journal at 
Mexico (the Tiempo,) had been compelled by public 
indignation to fly from the city, his hfe being in danger, 
and his paper had been pronounced seditious. Since 
the royalist party had taken open ground in favor ol 
monarchy, the Mexican nobel have become better 
inclined towards the United’ States. Upon the whole, 
our affairs with Mexicu were assuming a more hopeful 
aspect.” 

Other accounts state that Santa Anna has prepared 
to Jeave Cuba and is expected at Vera Cruz. ‘They now 
state that his object is to oppose the project of the Euro 
pean governments for establishing a movarch in Mexi- 
co. Heretofore he has been considered as the author of 
the project. 





Sourn American Repusrics.—The allied forces 


of France and England, now operating against the | 


Argentine Republic are likely to find the task they 
have undertaken rather more difficult than they had 
flattered themselves. Charles the X of France sent 
an expedition some sixteen years ago across the 
mouth of the Mediterranean, with the purpose of 
punishing the Algerians for some impertinence. How 
much has that undertaking cost the people of France 
since that expedition sailed? How many French 
lives have been lost? How much of human happi- 
ness has the affair contributed, since it commenced? 
How Much OF HUMAN MisERY? What honor—what 
reputation—what glory has France won in the con- 
test? Compare the achievements of her officers with 
those of the petty chiefs whose homes she has been 
invading and desolating—and see how the account 
will balance? 
impartial history will award to Abdel Kader alone, 
than the peerage honors and wreaths of wictory won 
by all the officers of the French army united, since 
the bloody tragedy commenced; and he is but one 
of many heroes in their ranks. 

The lesson was not, sufficient however, to deter 


| vited the enterprise. 
“Selected as the field for their united operations,— 


Negotiation will be resumed, wih every | 


advance towards a re: | 


One or the other may be in, | 


I had rather have the honors which | 


Tue AreGentTINE Repusiic is 


and Buenos Ayres is to become the victim of their 
prowess, 


| We mistake the indications from this new field of 
| Kuropean aggression, if even their united forces do 
| not find the republicans of the Rio de La Plata, to 
| be quite as difficult to manage, as Marshal Bugeaud 
| has found the Arabs of Algeria to be. A South 


| American war of half a century may have its ad- 
/vantages to the governments of both France and 


England, for all we know—if the wars in Algeria, 
| India, and Van Dieman are not sufficient to drain 
off the most dangerous of their respective popula- 
| tions. We venture to predict that less time than 
| half a century, will not be adequate for the due sub- 
| jection of the natives of the republics of South 
America to the rule now attempted to be imposed 


/upon them. 


| A letter from Montevideo of the Ist of January, 
| states that the combined French and English squa- 
| dron had pushed up the Parana, as far as Tepeley, 
/near Corrientes. ‘The place cefended by only 350 
ten, was attacked and destroyed. Argentine loss, 2 
| killed, 500 horses, a field piece, and sundry military 
|stores. The letter turther states that Paraguay had 
declared war against the Argentine Republic, and 
that Brazil was preparing todothesame. Also that 
a battle had taken place in Uruguay—between 
the republicans and the allied monarchists, in which 
the latter were defeated with the loss of 50 killed, 
3U0 prisoners, aid 2,000 horses. 

The letter is obscurely written, and probably gives 
|mere rumors for facts. It predicts a long and san- 
|guinary civil war. 

Montevideo dates to the 16th of December, state 
that the 73d regiment of English infantry 600 strong, 
on their way to the Cape of Good Hope, eslied in, 
| and were detained by the British admiral—proba- 
| bly to operate with the allied army up the Parana, 
| no other troops having yet arrived from Europe to 
reinforce the army there. 


} 
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| AWN ECLIPSE OF THE suN, is to take place on Sa- 
|turday, the 25th of April next. The English and 

French Nautical Almanacs set it down as an Annu- 

lar eclipse. American astronomers, on the contra- 

ry, say that the eclipse will be total for 51 seconds, 
to a small portion of the earth’s surface. The north- 
ern part of the island of Cuba is the only terra firma 
at which the disc of the sun will be entirely obscur- 
ed, and there only for a few seconds. 


| When the moon’s track happens to lead her to 
pass exactly between the sun and the earth, the sun 
_is centrally eclipsed. If the moon at the time hap- 
| pens to be in that portion of her orbit which is near- 
est to the sun, she is so remote from the earth that 
‘her disc is smaller than the disc of the sun to our 
‘view, and consequently, when exactly between us 
and the sun, a small circle of the sun is seen all 
/round the moon, and the phenomenon is denominated 
lan annular eclipse. If,on the contrary, the moon 
| happens at the time to be in the part of her orbit 
nearest the earth, her disc appears sufficiently en- 
| larged by the approach, to entirely obscure the face 
of the sun when exactly between that luminary and 
ithe earth, and the eclipse is then fotal. In the ap. 
| proaching case, the moon happens to be in that part 
of her orbit at which her dise appears to us so nice- 
‘ly of the same dimensions as the disc of the sun, 
‘that astronomers differ as to the matter of fact, as 
above stated. During the remainder of the present 
‘century there will be but five eclipses central in any 
‘part of the Atlantic states, viz: those of May 26, 
|1854, and September 29, 1075, annular in Massa. 
chusetts, and that of October 19, 1865, in the Caro- 
linas, whilst those of August 7, 1869, and May 28, 
1900, will be total in North Carolina and Virginia. 
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Whilst referring to the moon, allow us to say that 
amongst the vast operations which astronomy opens 
to contemplation, no one has ever impressed our 
mind as more wonderful, more inexplicable, than 
that of the moon always presenting to the earth the 
same portion of her surface. Up to this day, she has 
continued faithfully to present to every portion of 
our globe precisely the same fair face, without as to 
her, **the shadow of turning,” as to us. And yet, so 
ungrateful are we, so thoughtless of her constancy, 
that we stigmatize her as being ‘‘changeable,”—-nay, 
we make the phases which circumstances alone im- 
pose upon our senses in regard to-her appearance, 
a standing epitaph of disrespect; ‘‘as changaable as the 
moon.” hy, thoughtless man of the earth, from 
the time creation commenced its evolutions up to 
this day, so constantly has the moon, as thy attend- 
ant satellite, revolved around its own axis in precise- 
ly the same time that it required her to dance around 
thee, that the children of one-half of her surface 
have never yet seen the vast globe that thus keeps 
her in attendance.* If this phenomenon is wonder- 
ful, in respect to its precision, it is still more won- 
derful, as well as mysterious, in respect to its object. 
Human conception is at fault, and bows with sub 
missive deference to an unfathomable wisdom,-—nor 
dares to enquire why it is, that half of the intelligen- 


ces in the moon shall be debarred from the sight and | 


influences of the earth. 

Inhabitants of the moon? Why, the man is moon- 
struck! 

Astronomers have replied,—gravely replied, too, 
that it would be irreverent to imagine that Divine 
Wisdom would have created so many and such vast 
globes, as we see in the heavens, without designing 
to apportion them to the uses of living and intelli- 
gent beings. 

What a conception? 
ty? 

For what was ali the measureless space made, in 
which these ‘“‘vast globes” whirl, and in which they 
appear but the merest poinis in the vision? 

ho shall measure infinities? 


How daring is human vani- 











Much sympathy is felt for the Cumberland Valley | north and west branches of the Susquehanna, thes. 
Railroad company, who, having sustained the entire | canals may be so damaged as to he irreparable {i 
loss of their former beautiful fabric by fire, had mus- | present year. It is a sad day for the hopes of Pen,,. 
tered their resources and directed their energies to | sylvania, and one that we fear may be felt by thoeg 
wards the reconstruction of the same upon a more per- | who have placed dependence on her ability to qy 
manent plan, and have now witnessed the destruction | justice to all. 
of their renewed labors by flood. It seems as ifthe | All communication between Harrisburg and 1h, 
elements had combined against them. west side of the Susquelianna is entirely cut off. any 
A span of a bridge is lodged against the upper end | must remain so until the waters subside and a fey, 
of the island opposite here, which is supposed to be | is opened. ‘The train of the Cumberland valley »,\). 
a portion of the bridge over the mouth of the Junia- | road arrived yesterday morning and afternoon, on ti, 
ta, at Duncan’s island. Amid the masses of floating | west side, and blew their whistles, but after findiy, 
ice were to be seen fragments of bridges, mulls, | that all communication was cut off, they moved wey 
boats, fences, rafts, haystacks, and almost every | again with their loads of passengers. 
thing imaginable. Parts of buildings, water wheels, canal boats, raf, 

The lower end of our town, in the vicinity of the | lumber, logs, &c. have passed down on the bosom of 
canal is totally inundated, and canoes were plying | the flood. One canal boat was brought to shore, 
from door to door. The river was at its highest! short distance below town, in which were upwars 
point about noon, being then about 2] feet above low | of one hundred barrels of flour. The loss to indiyj. 
water mark—five feet higher than the highest mark | duals as well as to the state, and to companies, wi 
of the oldest inhabitant. The team of the Reading | in many instances be severe; and it is not unlikely 
mail coach in coming in this afternoon, was obliged | that hundreds who have been toiling for months jy 
to swim on the turnpike in order to get upon the! preparing lumber for market, have been stripped 
Paxton creek bridge, the whole valley around the | and left destitute. At present the losses can only ty 
creek being inundated by the back water from the | conjectured, and we hope they will not equal th¢ 
river. | present expectations of our community. 

The railroad between this and Middleton is used| It is feared that great damage has also been done 
for boats instead of cars. Our town has been in a | the Wiconisco cana] —but nothing certain 1s knows, 
wonderful state of excitement during the whole day.| A great portiun of the town of Portsmouth, nirg 

On the 16th, a letter from the same place says— | miles below Harrisburg, on the Susquehanna, at tic 
“Harrisburg, at the time of writing, is approachable | junction of the Swatara, is said to be under water, 
on the east, south, and west, only by water commu- | and the housessecured from floating away by cable, 
| nication, and, standing on an elevated place, itpre-; The Codorus and other streams in York county 
sents the appearance of a town sinking into the sea | were greatly swelled, and several bridges carried 
—the houses in the lower part of it being submerged | away, but no other serious damage is stated. 
in water, in some instances, nearly up to the second | At Marietta most of the lumber was set afloat, and 
story. The grounds about it, lower than the main | much of it lost. , 
part of the town, are covered with water, generally | 
so deep as to obliterate all traces of fences, bridges, streams which empty into the Susquehanna, as well 
and stream.* as along the borders of the river itself, has been in- 

The west part of the Harrisburg bridge, extending | mense. Vast quantities of timber, lumber, boats, 
from the island to the Cumberland shore, is still) buildings and other floatables were brought down by 








*Unless they travel) for sake of the sight. 








SPRING FRESHET OF 1846. 





This freshet will be memorable in this part of the 
world. Snow, which had accumulated to the depth 
of severs] feet, was rapidly thawed by the mild weath- 
er which continued from the 8th to the 12th inst., 
swelling the streams from the mountains into fearful 
floods. On the 13th, these floods rapidly accumu- 
Jated by a heavy fall of rain. An immense destruc- 
tion of property ensued, and no doubt some lives 
have been lost. 

Tue Onto river, at Cincinnati, on the 13th, had 
risen 23 feet. At Wheeling it had that day 15—at 
Pittsburg 145 feet. On the 17th there were 32 
feet water in the channel at Wheeling—20 feet at 
Pittsburg, and falling. 


standing—but whether it has sustained injury is yet! the torrent and precipitated mito the Chesap: ake, 
| unknown. 'along the shores of which they will be stre wed lor 
| Of the new Cumberland Valley Railroad bridge,|a hundred miles of its length. The mails were en 
all the piers were finished and four spins of the | tirely obstructed between Philadelphia and Bult: 
frame work were erected on them. Two spans of | more, from the 14th to the 16th, the rivers being in: 
(his went just before the Harrisburg bridge, and the | passable at Havre de Grace. 
two other spans were swept off by the Duncan’s is-! The Tide Water canal, has cscaped better than was 
land bridge floating against it in its descent. Thus | expected—but it will take some time to repair di 
the Harrisburg side of the river is entirely stripped of | mages. 
all bridges, or vestige of them, the piers being most- | ‘To what extent the canals and railroads of Penn- 
ly washed away, and their places being only discern-| sylvania have sullered, is yet 9 matter of uncertainly. 
ible by the whirl of the water as it passes over where} T'he Juniata river has not been so unusually high. 
| they were. 'and less injury has been done along its banks than 
| ‘I'wo spans of the eastern end of the bridge at Dun-| was apprehended. The aqueduct across the rive! 
_can’s island, erected in 1837—one of the finest struc-| stood well. This river rose higher in 1843. 
| tures In our country, have also been carried away.— | "Pye ScuuyLKILL region suffered, but not so severly 
Also, the bridge over the mouth of the Juniata, from las that of the Susquehanna. Lt is supposed that the 
| Duncan’s island to the Perry county shore; and the | damage to the Schuylkill Navigation Company's worlss 
| bridge over Sherman’s creek in the village of Dun-j| can be r paired jor ten or fifteen thovsana dollars. 
|canon. The dam across the same stream, with the| ‘THe Hupson river. ‘The warm rain of the 12th and 
| extensive nail factory and rolling mill at the same | 13th, swelled the waters by the 14th, so that at Albavy the 





i, 


The destruction of property along the tributary 





Tue Poromac river was ‘‘full to overflowing,” | place has also been carried away, and the works of 
and fears were entertained that the Chesapeake and | Fisher & Co., are reported as having suffered great- 
Ohio canal would be materially injured. [tsustained | ly. in the destruction of buildings, machinery, &e.— 
the flood admirably however, and is again in opera-| ‘the nail factory is said to be entirely destroyed.— 


| pier was submerged, and at 12 o’clock, m. un Sutiday 
‘the 15th, the ice, piled up mountain high, erarted and 
/}moved for about a quarter of a mile down, carrying a! 
before it. About 3 o'clock it starte.. again, with accun u 
laied velocity. About 5 o’clock it was arrested in \is 


tion, 

The volume of water rolling over the Passaic 
Fails, N. ¥., on the 16th, was greater than had been 
witnessed for 30 years. 


Tuer SusqvuEHANNA RIVER swelled very rapidly on 
the 13'h. At Harrisburg it presented a fearful ap- 
pearance before night-fall. A letter dated the 15th, 
from thence, says—*tAbout four o’clock, this morn- 
ing, the old bridge, between this shore and the island, 
fell with a tremendous crash into the river, the dust 
from the floor rising up in a cloud which totally ob 
scured, for a time, the wreck which bad been made. 
About five o’clock, anuther fell, carrying with it two 
spans of the Cumberland Vuiley Railroad bridge, 
thus leaving but one span of the o.d bridge, and two 
of the new oues slanuing next this shore. About 9} 
o'clock, 4. M., two spans of the Clarke’s Ferry 
bridge, (at the mouth of the Juniata,) came floating 
down among other wrecks, which being nearly 


The luss at this piace can scarcely be estimated. onward progress below ihe city, somewhere near Cas: 
| The magneic telegraph is demoiished between this | tleton, seven nules down, where it dammed up. Tie 
/and Lancaster. _ water from this time began to rise very fast, inuncanng 
A portion of the Harrisburg and Lanceaster rail- | the entire lower part of the city, and driving the people 

| road was swept away. | from their dwellings in hundreds. But few expected 10 
At Wrightsville, the new tract of the Baltimore pier pe + a ape “ne ne Lp geet nik 

~ . ' j od ° Hureds had retirea lores wa ke p wild 

| and Susquehanna raijroad, ieading under the bridge | - 08 Ang a “ aie ieatelestie ha nae ane - 
was set afloat on the top of the water, and was only | about midnight, the water bevan to rise with great tt 
saved by rope fastenings and the loaded cars upon it. | pidity, and continued to rise until about 2 o'clock 0 
The joss at Duncannon Iron Works at Duncan’s Sunday morning, when it was at ils greatest height, be 

| Is}and is estimated at $90,000. lug six inches higher than it was in 1939. ‘The pool 
The bridge at the mouth of Sherman’s creek, de- | peuple living along the dock, and in the several siree’ 

| stroyed; the Susquehanna division canal above Dun- | in the lower part of the city, have been complete! 
can’s Island as tur as is known is destroyed, if not| drowned out, and have sufieied greatly from hungt’ 
entirely obliterated. wer, and cold. ae | id railroad 

| From the high water of the Juniata, as well as Market street com Hudson street to the old railros 


~ ‘or - | house on the pasture was completely under water 3% 
| the Susquehanna, and a knowledge of its effects in | navigable for i vats from Hucson street. Upon Har 
' former floods, it is ; 


j 59) leared that the entire main line | jon street, above Union street; up Lydius street 
| of the canal will be rendered unnavigable for a great | wihin a few rods of Greem®ree!; up Siate street 10 Me 
part, if not the whole of the opening season; and if | secund store below the corner oi Market street; up Mat 


} 





whole, struck against the remaining span of the old! 
bridge, but passed under the arch, after being con- | | 
siderably crushed, without moving at. But the re-| *We passed Harrisburg in the summer of 1798, in 
maining portions of the Cumbeiland Valley Raiiroad | company with one of the “oldest inhabitants,” a native 
bridge were carried with it, aud both moved down) o} te district abuve Reading. We were wdiniting the 
together. The Mating ice and umber gradually un-| scenery. “I remember a story well,” said our com- 
dermined the pier which supported the end of the) panion, “related of the man who Jaid out Harrisburg for 
Jast span of the old bridge, until it was evident it! @ town. Whilst he was occupied in endeavoring tu sell 
must give way, and a crowd ol people watched it all | iis farm as town lols, some one Oojected that it wus not 
day upon the bank, until about half past 2 o’clock a suliable place to build a town, for it had within a lew 
ane eg alf of the being entire- years before, been entirely overflowed by the rivery He 
P.M, when the upper hail of the pier wal 5 | was a profane man, and with a Wem«ndous vaih, asse- 
ly undermined and crumbled away, the span tottered | verated, that he could get a hundred men to swear that 
for a moment—cracked—leaned up siream—-broke | there never had been such a flood as the one alluded to, 
—fell, and was carried away. ' betore, and that there never would be such another.” 


ihe desiruction by the flood has extended up the 


a a $$$ 








'denlane to Broadway. In Ferry sireet both the Dulca 
| Reformed church and Catholic church were floode’s 
land the water up to Franklin street. Pear! street W% 
|under water at the corner of Arch street, and also at 
| the south end where the railroad formerly crossed. Phe 
| Betilehem road wasthree feet and mure under wale" 
The island below the city was entirely covered. +? 
| about the Little Basin hundreds were driven irum |e" 
| dwellings, and were forced to seek refuge in their 8% 
| rets. ’ he 
| A number of grocery stores in the lower part ol ie 
city wall lose their ali—not having made prepara? ns 
| for so great a flood. ‘Ihe freshet will be a severe b° 

to the poor. ‘lhe Columbia street bridge is near!y ~ 
| stroyed by the ice which banked up against it and ct! 
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ried it partly away. Tlie State street bridge is so badly {| Pfeister, who is on boar}. 


damaged, that we shall have to have a new one. 
past repairing. 

The water was in the basements as high up as Pear! 
street, where it was never seen before. 

Greenbush on the opposite side of the river, is entirely 
under water. 


The water was within about an inch coming into the | 


first floor of the Eagle Tavern. 

A great number of poor persons had to take shelter 
with their families and acquaintances in the upper part 
of the city. 

Several merchants along the dock have suffered very 
severely. Vast quantities of tea, sugar, flour, and pro- 


ee 


| 


} 


; 
' 








The following persons 


It is! were sent home as prisoners in the R W.—J. M. 


} 


Rush, J. Hamilton, J. P. Morris, and A. J. Shute.— 
They were taken by H. B. M. frigate Penelope from 
steamer Cacique, engaged in slaving. 

Officers and crew of the Jamestown all well. 


U. S. ship Yorktown, 

Kabinda, (.Africa,) Dee. 16, 1845. | 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that [ address- | 
ed a letter to you on the 30th ultimo, giving an ac- 


count of the capture of the American barque Pons, 


duce of all kinds were in the second story, supposed at | of Philadelphia, with eight hundred and ninety six | 
the time to be all safe, but which has been completely | slaves on board, a duplicate of which I now enclose. | 


drowned out. Among the saff-rers. Dorr & Enyle- 
heart, Stewart Clark, Durant & Co., H. Nichols, Davis, 
Saunders, Sayles, and a number of others. 

Several canal boats in the basin were crushed against 
the State street bridge and sunk. ‘Two or three floated 
down the stream. Vast quantities of lumber floated 
down past the city 


THe Merrimack anp Litrie River, at Haverhill,; come to my knowledge. 


Sunday night, having become dammed up by huge piles 





j 


| 


} 
} 


of ice, rose to a great height, fouding streets, filling the | 


lower stories of houses, carrying off work shops, 
floating away Little River bridge which was compl 
dem» lished. 

Te Connecricur RIVER, rose about eight feet on Sa- 
turday, and the ice was moving down the stream with 
great rapidity. The aqueduct of the Erie canal at 
Oriskany was partly destroyed on Saturday, and the 
railroad ‘track in that vicinity was covered with ice, 
timber, &c. All the bridges over the Oriskany, for a 
distance of sixteen miles, carried away. 

At Burrano, the creek rose rapidly on the evening of 
the 14th,—the ice gave way, and swept down the stream 
with great rapidity and force, and crushing everything 
In its way. Between the foot of Main street and the 
Lake were 15 or 20 canal boats. which were completely 
demolished; and the sieamers United States, Wisconsin, 
Chatauque, Frankfort, Ladian Queen, and two or three 
others were greatly injured. About twenty schuoners 
were als» severely injured and some of thein destroyed. 
The loss of propercy is estimated at no less than $100,- 
000; and it is feared that lives have also been lost. 

About 14 miles east ot Rochester a large portion o 
the railroad embankment,—90 feet wide at the top, 40 
at the bottom, and 25 feet deep,—has been washed 
away by the freshet. Several bridges, dams, &c., had 
been carried off in Monroe county. 








NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Burrington Anthony, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Rhode Island, vice Sylves- 
ter Hartshorn. removed. 

Samuel J. Masters, of New York, to be consul of 
the Uuited States for the port of Demarara, in Brit- 
ish Guiana, vice Moses Benjamin, deceased. 

Allen McLane, to be register of the land office for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Piattsburg, 
Missouri, from tie 31st March, 1846, vice James H. 
Birch, whose resignation will take effect on that day. 





ARMY JOURNAL. 

The steam saw mill al Fort Gibson, owned by the U. 
S. government, was consumed by fire on the 12th 
ult. It is supposed that it caught from the fires in 
the drying room, where lumber was seasoning for 
the new works. It was worth some $12,000 or $15,- 
v00. [Arkansas Intel. 





NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Slavers captured.—The ship Panther, prize tu the 
United States ship Yorktown, the arrival of which at 
Charleston was noticed in our last, was bound for 
Providence, R.1., but being blown off the coast in 
the late gale, put into Cnarieston. The Panther 
was previously seized by H. B. M. brig Cygnet, but 
released in a few days. The P. has experienced 
much bad weather and is in a leaky condition. She 
left the Yorktown at Katinda, on the coast of Afri- 
Ca, bound up the coast. 

Che York own captured at sea, September 25, 1845, 
merican schooner Patuxent, Capt. Davis, suspected 
of slaving; prize master, Lieut. W. Chandler. She 
sailed from Monrovia, 6th Nov. for N. York;—30th 
Nov., captured American barque Pons, Capt. Gal- 
lano, (Portuguese,) with 900 slaves on board, sent 
her to Monrovia to land the negroes, Lieut. R. C. 
Cogdell, prize master. 
Schr. Robert Wiison, (of Baltimore,) Lieut. Chip- 
ngs commanding, 38 days from Port Praya, prize 
th U.S. ship Jamestown, supposed to be engaged in 
© siave trade, sent to the U. S. for trial, arrived at 
Ciarleston, S. Carolina, on the 11th March, lat. 24, 
21, long. 57, 13, spoke sehr. Curlew, 9 days from N. 
ork, with Joss of bulwark and other damage. ‘The 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


Cygnet got under way and stood to sea. Immediately | 
| Berry gave up the ship to Galiano, who commenced 


I was so anxious to despatch the vessel in the short- | 


est time for Liberia, in order to land the slaves, and | 
relieve them from their miserable confinement, that | 
it was not in my power to give you a more particu. | 
lar account of this vessel. [| will now endeavor to | 
oso, and also state some facts which have since | 


The Pons, under the command of James Berry— | 


was at anchor at Kabinda for about twenty days be-| 


and | fore she took on board the slaves, during which time | 


etely | che was closely watched by her Britannic majesty’s | your obedient servant, 


At about nine CHAS. H. BELL, C ler 
o'clock on the morning of the 29th November the | Ti wy heme ean ct 


brig Cygnet, Commander Layton. 


_getting on board the water, provisions, and slaves; |, . 
: - 4 ; >| Naval monument.—A beautiful monument, to be 


/and so expeditious were they in their movements, 


| that at eight o’clock that evening the vessel was un- 
der way, having embarked nine hundred and three | 


slaves. Instead of standing directly to sea, she kept 
/in with the coast during the night. At daylight 
‘they were off Kacongo, about twenty five miles to 
|the of north Kabinda, when they discovered the Cyg- 


} 


net in the offing. They immediately furled all their | 


'sails, and drifted so near the shore, that the negroes 
‘lined the beach, in hopes of a shipwreck. 
continued in this situation untt! meridian, when, find- 
ing they had not been discovered, they set their low- 


_er sails to order to clear the shore, and as the Cyg- | 


‘net drew off from the land, they afterwards set their 
more lofty ones. ‘Twodays after we captured her. 
| Her crew consisted of Spaniards, Portuguese, Bra- 
| zilians, and some from other countries, and although 
‘containing papers, not one American was on board. 
| As 1 could not despatch her the evening of her 
| capture, she kept company with us that night. The 


‘next morning 1 regretted to learn that eighicen had | 


died, and one jumped overboard. So many dying in 
so short a time, was accounted for by the captain in 
‘the necessity he had of thrusting below all who were 
-on deck and closing the hatches when he first fell in 
with us in order to escape detection. 
| The vessel has no slave deck, and upwards of eight 
| hundred and fifty were piled, almost in bulk, on the 
/water casks below; these were males; but forty or 
fifty females were confined in one half of the round 
‘house cabin on deck, the other half in the cabin re- 
maining for the use of the officers, As the ship ap- 
peared to be Jess than three hundred and fifty tons, it 
'seemed impossible that one half could have lived to 
‘cross the Atlantic. About two hundred filled up the 
| spardeck alone, when they were permitted to come 
/up from below, and yet the captain assured me that 
it was his intention to have taken four hundred more 
‘on board if he could have spared the time. 

The stench from below was so great that it was 
impossible to stand more than a few moments near 
the hatchways. Our men who went below from cu- 
riosity, were forced up sick in a few minutes; then 
‘all the hatches were off. What must have been the 
| suffering of these poor wretches when the hatches 
| were closed? I am informed that very often in these 
| cases, the stronger will strangle the weaker; and this 
| was probably the reason why so many died, or rather 
| were found dead, the morning alter the capture.— 
|None but an eyewitness can form a conception of 
‘the horrors these poor creatures must endure in their 
| transit across the ocean. . i 
| [regret to say that most of this misery is produced 
‘by our own countrymen; they furnish the means of 
‘conveyance in spite of existing enactments; and al- 
|though there are strong circumstances against Ber- 
'ry, the late master of the *Pons,” sufficient to induce 
'me to detain him, if I should meet with him, yet 1 
‘fear neither he nor his employers can be reached by 
our present Jaws. He will no doubt make it appear 
‘that the “Pons” was beyond his control when the 
'slaves were brought on board. Yet, from the testi- 

mony of the men who came over from Rio as pas- 
sengers, there 1s no doubt the whole affair was ar- 
ranged at Rio between Berry and Galana before the 
iship sailed. These men state that the first place 
\they anchored was at Onin, near the river Lagos, in 
\the Bight of Benin; here they discharged a portion 


They | 


$5 





'ed on the ground tier, and a tier of casks containing 
spirits were placed over them. They awere then in- 
formed that the vessel was going to Kabinda to load with 
slaves. 

On their arrival at the latter place, the spirit was 
i kept on board until a few days before Berry gave up 





: ) : ithe command, covering up the water casks in order 
Official account of the capture of the slave ship Pons. ‘to elude the suspicions of any cruiser. 


For twenty 
days did Berry wait in the road-stead of Kabinda, 
protected by the flag of his country, yet closely 
watched by a foreign man of war, who was certain 
of his intentions; but the instant that cruiser is com- 
pelled to withdraw for a few hours, he springs at 
the opportunity to enrich himself and owners, and 
disgracing the flag which had protected him. 

As we are short-handed, I have shipped those 
men, much to their gratification, who came out as 
passengers in the Pons from Rio to Kabinda, in or- 


der that their testimony may be taken should Berry 


be in the United States on our return, and commit- 
ted fortrial. I have landed the balance of the prize 
crew here, with the exception of one who died of 
coast fever a few days after he came on board this 
ship. 


| have the honor to be, sir, with much respect, 


/To the Hon. Georce Bancrort, 
Secretary of the navy of the United States, 
Washington city. 


placed over the remains of Capt. E. R. Shubrick, 


| 


'who died about two years ago, on board the U. S. 


frigate Columbia, at Rio, has been finished in Boston. 
The monument was made by order of the officers and 
crew of the Columbia, to whom Capt.S. had en- 
‘deared himself by his many excellent qualities. — 
Capt. S. was buried in Charleston, and thither the 
monument is to be taken. 


Ippointment.—The Norfolk Herald states that 
Captain Lavalette has been appointed to the com- 
'mand of the navy vard at Memphis, Tenn. 
The Ocean steamers.—Tte Tribune says:—‘The 
committee of scientific gentlemen who went on to 
Boston to inspect the Cambria, previously to laying 
the keels of four steamers this spring, have return- 
ed. We understand that, without waiting for a cons 
tract to be completed by congress, the keels of two 
will be laid down early in the ensuing month, and 
most likely the other two before its expiration.” 
The heirs of Paul Jones.—The claims of these per- 
sons to the payment of certain sums of money alleg- 
'ed to be owed to Paut Jones, are now before con- 
gress. They have been often before it, and in vari- 
_ous ways have met with respectful notice, but no- 
thing more. The committee on naval affairs in the 
house, has recently reported, it is understood unani- 
-mously in favor of the acknowledgment of these 
claims. The report sets forth the nature of these 
claims, authenticates them beyond cavil, and enfor- 
_ces them by a brief sketch of the brilliant career of 
the hero during our revolution. To the evidence of 
their justice, nothing need be added, and it is hoped 
that congress under the inspiration of some good an- 
gel, may be moved to postpone the gratification of 
one or other of their dorling sins, just for the single 
‘session, and so provide means for paying the debts 
due to a great man for illustrivus services in the 
‘cause of our independence. 
| The fate of Paul Jones, living and dead, has been 
‘a strange and a hard one, and contains as many 
‘items of injustice as ever fell to one man’s lot.— 
Among the foremost and most devoted, he plunged 
‘into the struggle of our revolution, and threw into 


the common treasury a soul as heroic, as adventur- 


ous, as exhaustiess of resources as ever lived,—end. 


less labor—and money to the last dollar of his for- 
| tune. 
'shewed the intuitive genius of a great chief, he not 
only was not placed where he belonged at the head 
of the navy, hut was postponed in rank to a long 
string of men who had no reputation and never ac- 


The only naval officer in the service who 


quired any. Engaged in the most active and success 


‘ful service, for seven vears he not only received not 
a dollar of pay, and no rations, but he was almost the 


whole time in advance to the Congress for money 

paid out in repairing his ships and feeding his crew. 
From time to time he occupied himself in giving to 
‘the navy department his views, full of sound sense 
and comprehensive system, of the organization of the 
navy. But while time has confirmed his views and 
Jed to their adoption, it was not till the world bad 
‘forgotten who was their author. 
| But the most heinous wrong done to Paul Jones, is 
'found in the pupular notion of his character, which 
'seems to have been borrowed from the coarse slan- 
ders of the British press, whattime he frightened 
| the isles from their propriety, and put Mistress Brit- 


lof their cargo, and received on board a number of | tannia In @ paroxysm of terror and-rage. For half a 
V. was formeriy under the command of Captain | hogsheads or pipes filled with water. These were stow- century he existed in the populag*mind as little bet. 
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ter than a successful ruffian—a big ferocious savage, 
with a diabolical eye, whose voice in battle was that 
of an enraged tiger, whose soul exulted in killing 
men, sinking ships, and burning towns. The friend, 
correspondent, and companion of Franklin, a ruffian! 
The idolized hero of the court of Versailles, a sav- | 
age! Never was there a more rasca}ly caricature. | 
Paul Jones was a slender man, delicately moulded | 
and organized, handsome, courtly in manners, with a | 
great love of refined society and with qualities to | 
adorn it, given to writing poetry, and as distinguish- 
ed through life for his humanity as his heroism. And 
if we consider that, excepting the lion courage and 
intuitive genius that God gave him, he was in all re- 
spects absolutely a self-made man,—the refinement 
of his manners, the cultivation of his mind, his ecom- 
prehensive and profound knowledge of his profession 
and his power of developing his ideas in Jogical or- 
der and with rare clearness of expression, wij seem 
scarcely Jess marvellous than the successful daring 
of his action. We cannot find in all naval history a 
hero with higher and more various claims to admira- 
tion than Joun Pau Jones. 

But to the people of the United States he is some- 
thing more. He is their first naval hero—he more 
than any other, deserved to be honored as the found 
er of our navy and the fount of its inspiration—the 
tutelar genius of our wooden walls. He first show- 
ed that success was possible, and so unexpected and 
astounding was the proof, that all Europe rung with 
the capture of the Serapis, as if it had been the down- 
fall of anempire. It was in fact the birth of a rival | 
to the proud mistress of the ocean. Such is the man | 
to whose memory the congress of the United States | 
are called on to do simple justice. 

[ Charleston Mercury. 











INDIAN JOURNAL. : 
A company of United States dragoons has been or- | 
dered to Fort Crawford, to keep an eye on the Win- | 


nebago Indians, who are reported to be a great an- | 
Captain | 
Allen’s company of dragoons has been ordered to! 
Fort Leavenworth, with instructions to see to the) 
removal to the Kansas country of all the Sac and! agricultural society on the 1th imstant, it was an- 
| nounced that Gardner C. Howland, esq. makes the 
| liberal offer of the use of his fine farm of 300 acres | 
CLERCGYMEN EDUCATED AT West Poinr.—A train | 
for the purposes of the society. 


noyance to the inhabitants of Wiscotsin. 


Fox Indians who have not gone thither, 


of reflections which we have neither space to insert 


nor leisure to pen, but many of which will readily | 


occur to other minds, was awakened upon perusal 
of the following paragraph: 

“The Portsmouth Churchman, gives the following 
Kst of Episcopal clergymen who received their edu- 
cation at West Point:—Right Rev. Bishop Polk, of 


Louisiana; Revs. N. Sayre Harris, of N. York; M. | 


P. Parks, West Point, New York; Roswell Park, 


Pomfret, Connecticut; George A. Sterling, Hunting- | 


ton, Connecticut; W. C. Hackley, Col. Coilege; W. 
N. Pendleton, Alexandria, D. C.; George Wosd. 


‘the northeast border state to President Pow, it | 


/ case an attorney should fail to pay over moneys | 


| dish, G.C. Howland, Chancellor McCoun, Shepherd | 





style, the resolutions were unsatisfactory to the 
taste of some of the members, and after passing the 
senate, were ‘‘amended” in the house, by striking out 
ihe “indignation” clause, and inserting more respect- 
ful language. This was subsequently objected to, 
and the ‘‘indignation” clause re-inserted, and the re- 
solves passed. 

The lumber season is about to recommence. On 
looking for the effect which was expected to follow Lovuistana— The seal of government, according to a 
this pungent representation from the legislation of | provision in the new consiitution, is prohibited from 
being located within eighty miles of New Orieans, 
at which place it has heretofore been located. The 
legisiature have passed an aet which provides for its 
removal accordingly to Baton Rouge, trom and after 
the Ist of January, 1849. 

In ibe Jower house—-The question of removal of 
the seat of gover:ment has given rise to a good deal 
of merriment. Mr. Moise opened the game by of- 
fering a gift of oyster shells to build the capitol if it 
should be located at the Balize. Mr. Lyons follow- 
ed itup with a memoriai in favor of Fontania, a fa- 
mous place somewhere in Louisiana, whose noble 
avenues and magnificent streets were to bear the 








tion, we did not expect such hostility to the conclu- 
sions which their deliberations led them to adopt. — 
The St. Louis Republican, (whig) considers the case 
as presenting to the people merely a choice of evils; 
the new constitution, without being at all satisfacto- 
ry, is somewhat better, they think, than the old one 
and therefore they go for it. 





would seem from the documents laid before congress 
—which profess to contain all the correspondence of 
our government with the British government—in re- 
lation to the northeast boundary subject, that no no- 
tice is taken whatever of these resolutions, although 
Governor Anderson, as long ego as the 12th of April, 
officially communicated them to the president. The 
Portlaid Advertiser, of the 14th, noticing the subject, 
says:—‘‘Nothing whatever is said about the resolu- 
tions. They are merely sent into congress, and do 
not appear even to have been made known to the 
British minister, or to have been the basis or argu- 
ment used on any statement of our claim. In fact,| names of distinguished members of the house; so 
it does not appear that anything whatever has been |szys the N. O. Jeffersonian. “The speech of Mr. 
done by our government, on the subject of the tim-| Bullitt, in support of this memorial is one of the best 
ber duties since the close of a correspondence be- | jeu de esprit’s we have ever read. Its quaint bumor 
tween Mr. Everett and Lord Aberdeen in December | set the house in a roar and las kept the city ma 
1844. Afler that no correspondence occurred and | broad grin al] day.” 

the resolves above named have had no operation, ef- Secretary of state—Zenon Ledous, jr., was on the 
fect, or attention.” 7th of Feb. appointed by Gov. Mouton; vice R.C, 
Nicolas, resigned. 

The legislature assembied at New Orleans ou tie 
9th of Febr., for the first time under the new con- 
stitution. 

The Senate—Felix Garcia, Esq. (whig), president 
pro tem., in the absence of the lieut. governor. 

The House—Mr. Randall, (ioco,) was elected 








STATES OF THE UNION. 





Vermont. Defaulling attorney. The legislature of 
Vermont, at its recent session, passed a law that in 


collected by him, it should be deemed a wilful and 


malicious neglect, and upon a verdict being rendered speaker, Mr. Corcon, editor of the Delta, reporter. 
against him for the same, execution should issue 


; Aner New Orleans city election, takes place on the first 
against lis body, and he be closely confined in jail) Monday in April. The extension of suffrage under 
until the money should be forthcoming. the reform constitution will occasion a much larger 
vote than ever has been taken before. Parties are 
marshalling for the contest, ‘The present mayor, 
|M. Montegu, it is stated will be a candidate for re- 
_ election, whether nominated by his party or not.— 
A. D. Crossman has been proposed as the whig can- 
didate. 








New Yorn. fgricultural, Ata meeting of the 


at Flushing, for five years, as an agricultural farm 
A vote of thanks 
was passed, and the following committee appointed | 


coud ‘eh h] : . | Inxivois.—The American Bottom is nearly 100 long 
to carry the nodie project into effoct—Luther Bra- ‘and several miles broad. Livery acre of it has the 


richest kind of soil and is capable of producing the 
very heaviest crops, ‘his immense bollom being 
opposite to St. Lous, is always within striking dis- 
'tance of a good market. But still a large portion 
of this exuberant soil is not cultivated. [ts uncom. 
mon fertility and its convenience to market should 
form an inducement to enclose and cultivate a much 
larger portion of this vast bottom. A beiter slale 





| Knapp, A. P. Halsey, Ambrose Spencer, Hugh Max- | 
well, Alexander H. Stephens, J. F. Sheafe, S. T. | 
| Jones, James B. Parsons, and R. Pell. 
[N. York Mirror. 


New Jersey. Chief jnstice, Henry W. Green, an | 
eminent jurist, has been appointed to succeed the dis- | 
| tinguished James C. Hornblower, as chief justice | 


of the supfeme court of the state. 


bridge, Richmond, Virginia; William Brant, Buth- 
anan, Va. There are probably others whose names 
are unknown. The bishop of Michigan, and Rev.| Virernta. Political parties are organizing for the | 
L. P. W. Balch, were also cadets, but did not remain |annual election which takes place in this state in | 
through the entire course.” | April. | 


bi | Miusstssippt.—Congressional Disiviets—The legis- 
> N s" N" . , 3 ATE mA i, | . ° Y 5 Ce { J ‘lbs. 1G £ 5 
_AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE RIVER PLare Phe ‘lature have at last divided the state into conzres- | 
New York Journal of Commerce says:— ole aca . 8 
P ; = | sional districts, in conforwity with the laws of the! 

“The blockade which was suddenly laid by the) 7; : 3 : 

a - ‘ - | United States. 
British and French fleets on the ports of the Argen- | 


tine republic, shut in a large amount of American. First District—Composed of the counties of Tis- 
° a jiarge i : d Pics 4 a : : } 

fu bs A memorial peg ales i tio 4 _ hemingo, ‘Tippah, Marshall, De Soto, ‘iiunica, Coa-| 

property. pemorial js th emrewaon, prays | homa, Bolivar, Tallahatchie, Sunflower, Panola, | 

our government so far to interfere as to propuse to, Lafavette, Pontotoe—5).544 


> ' 4 > 4 Ss . . hl > , ve > , a : . a 
the governments by whose order the blockade was) ~ gyoong District—Itawamba, Monroe, Chickasaw, | 
imposed, so far to modify it as to allow American, vy, ' et ~<sSoe | 
a ee baw plates 4 ““| Yallobusha, Carroll, Choctaw, Oktibbeha, Lowndes, | 
citizens to send vessels in ballast and bring away | Noxubse.+51 202 | 
ir property. The war betwee ee BM tle pee tn ee 
their aby 33 ty Phe rn hetween the allies ind | Third District—Winson, Attala, Holmes, Wash- 
Rosas will last perhaps for years, and come to no |. al ” r 
: : ; ia ‘oe | ington, Issaquena, Yazoo, Madison, Leake, Neshuba, | 
thing at last; and as the government of England | Ke tong 4 en . Smet ie 
. , : | Kemper, Lauderdale, Newton, Rankin, Hinds, War- | 
avows this war as one for peace and trade, there ren—63.306 
robably be no real objection tot sure. | . keen the 8h + * ie 
would p y shen SER HOR * he wmeoeuse Fourth District—Claibore, Jefferson, Ciark, Co- | 
The difficulty 1s to create so much interest about the! _. oy: iene Sin ea 
cee . | piah, Simpson, Wayne, Smith, Jasper, Jones, Cov- | 
matter as to attract the necessary notice of the vari. |! “Dp , ‘on 
‘ ' . ington, Lawrence, Franklin, Adams, Wilkinson, | 
ous governments. The opinion of the various cham-| 4 mite. Pike, Marion Perry, Greene, Jackson, Har- | 
bers of commerce of our cities would doubtless have. wikaas ent, er 57 ‘359 y; , ’ | 
j i ur own government.” eee Sn ee \ : 
influence with our 6 | Apportionment of senators and representatives—The | 
pu pee sat Od | bill fixing upon 32 senators and 92 representatives | 
NAVIGATION OF THE St. Joun’s, N. S.—Timber to constitute the legislature of the state, passed the | 
duties.—There are complaints upon our northeast senate by a vote of 21 to 11,an¢ the house by a vote | 
border, in relation to the manner in which certain) of 54 to 39, and and has become a law. | 
provisions of the treaty of Washington are constru- | 
ed, in relation to the navigation of the St. John.—! Missourt.—The new constitution framed by the 
‘The timber trade of our citizens is said to be ob-| convention Jately im session in this state, and about 
siructed by the construction maintained ard duties; to be submitted to the vote of the people for final 
imposed by the British authorities. Phese com- acceptance or rejection, has some warm opponents 
plaints occasion no little feeling im the state of Mame. | amongst the journals of the state. The Fudton Te= 
At the last session of the legislature of that state, the | lexvaph denounces it 1n a long article. Other papers 
senator from Oxford district mace au able report on! of the “majority”? are equally severe upon the pro- | 
the subject, accompanied by resojutions calung for visions of this “reform.” As there was so very de- 
the interference of the general government. In| cided a majority of the ruling party in the conven- | 











of information as to the condition of its advantages 


| would cause a very greal increase of its population, 


and add much to its agricultural produce. 
(St. Louis Era. 

The Mormon Temple at Nauvoo, on Saturday 
the 28th of February was so crowded by people 
to hear the last sermon of “the Saint Brigham 
Young,” previous to his departure for the western 
wilds, that the timbers gave way with a crash—and 
a tremendous rush eusued, in which numbers were 
hurt but none Killed. 

Emigrants to Oregon—The Ovegon lerritory— The 
name of Oregon is derived from oregano, the Spanish 
word for wild marjoram, the oreganum vulgare 0! 
Linneeus, which grows abundantly in the westerl 
parts of the American continent, and particularly 1 
the disputed territory. 

Oregon—-The brig Henry, from Newburypor!, 
sailed afew days since for Columbia River, direct, 
to carry out a remforcement (or the settlement in the 
valley of the Wallametie. A second cabin has bee? 
fitted on the brig, and her accommo ‘ations are equal 
to those usually found ina ship of three times ber 
tonnage. She takes out eighteen passengers, twelve 
males and six females; aud her cargo, consisting 
of every conceivable Yankee notion, is valued at 
$13,000. 

The ship Brooklyn left N. York a few days sinc 
with emigrants for Oregon. ‘There were 1/0 pe 
sengers, composed of men, women and children 
principally farmers and mechanics from the aa 
Eoglaud states. They carry with them their We” 
and farming utensils. The whole expense of the oF 
age will be to each passenger about one hundred abe 
twenty-five dollars. 





ArasamA.— Biennial sessions of the legislature— The 
bill for altering the constitution so as to bold ble" 
nial instead of annual sessions of the legisiatur” 
passed at the previous session, has veer conlinne 
at the present session and now goes intu operauion 
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ARKANSAS. ‘State debt. The Helena, (Arkansas 
Shield states the debt of Arkansas to be about $,3,- 
500,000, contends that the debt on the interest can- 
not now be paid, and, with what it calls “a spirit 
of self-sacrificing honor,” recommends that the le- 
gislature propose “‘to the creditors or said state of 
Arkansas, that they cancel their present evidences 
of liability, and receive in place thereof, state bonds, 
not bearing interest, payable in fifteen years from 
date.” 

Texas. Lieutenant governor. Gen. Darnall de- 
clines to accept the office of lieut. governor of Texas, 
to which he has recently been declared elected, 
unless, upon investigation, he is found to have re- 
ceived a majority of the votes polled for that office, 
of which there is said to be doubt, if the votes had 
all been returned to the legislature. 


Judicial appointments. The hon. J. Hemphill, as 
chief justice, and Abner S. Lipscomb, and the hon. 
T. Wheeler have been appointed and confirmed as 
associate judges of the supreme court of Texas. 

Emigrants. The Natchitoches, (La.) Curonicle of 
the 22u ult. says—Within the last month between 
fifty and hundre! families have passed through this 
town to Texas. They are principally from Alabama. 
They crossed from the Mississippi at Natchez and 
Rodney. We Jearn from some of them that they 
will be followed by a hundred other families from 
their immediate neighborhood. Whenever our na- 
v.gation opens we may expect to see our streets 
every day thronged with emigrants. They seem 
mostly to be people of substance. Their fine teams 
and carriages indicate their standing in their former 
homes. 





TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





THE NAVIGATION OF THE Onto, is a standing mat- | 


ter of dispute betxcen the Pitisburgers and Wheel- 
ingiles, at least the navigation of that portion of it 
which is between the two places, and which brings 
their relative advantages mto play, as to position 
for facilitating trade between the east and west.— 
The Wheeling Times of the 7th says—‘*By our 
steamboat register, 1t will be seen that navigation is 
jst about used up by the ice. The Circassian ar- 
innati, nine o’clock, night before 


rer . 


rived { id Wilkt 


Jast, reports a gorge of ice at Middle Island, and also! 


at Peyton’sIs!and = She passed them with difficulty. 
The prospect is that no more boats will arrive from 
below for some some days; and reports say that the 
. . rr.’ T 
river 1s closed as far as Drown’s island, about 30 
miles abov this It will nut continue so very | ny. 

[tis notorious that during the late suspension of 
navigation on the Ohio, twice as many boats were 


detained beluw Wheeling as there were adove it.— | 


The Times in a sneaking way talks about the Mo- 
nonzagela Slackwater, when it is a fact that during 
the whole time the packeis run regularly, except that 
the Louis MeLane lost one trip.” [ Pitls. Gaz. 
“We tell you that the whole of the above is false 
—Argus matter and ail. If the Argus is a Pittsburg 
paper let it go there and not endeavor here to injure 
the place in which it is published. The Argus knew 
or should have known that the river was not closed 
below Wheeling, as the first boat thatcame up broke 
through with ease, and boats arrived daily from Cin- 
cinnati; but our copy from the wharf register settles 
that mutter.” { Times. 
The following is a list of the boats that arrived at 
Wheeling from Cinci:nati from the 18th February 
last to the Gih March. It comprises the full number 
of boats ihat came up the river. It will be seen that 
one or more arrived every day, while none arrived 
from Pittsburg. This, we think, shows that the river 


was entirely closed above Wheeling and open be- | 


low for three weeks, a fact that often occurs, and 
was last week admiited by the Pittsburg Gazette 
itself, 

February 18 


Cambria, returned down. 


as 19 Mal a 
be 21 Monongahcla ts 
he 24 De Kalb ‘6 
on 24 National 6 
ts 25 Cambria ‘A 
A, 26 Circassian 

Mareh l Monongahela “ 
ts yy) Circassian 6 
uf 2 Alipuippa s 
3 Hibernia es 
“ 3 New England a 
Z 4 De Kalb 6 
- 4 Finance s 
os 6 Cambria “6 


The Pittsburg Gazelle says— 

“The Ohio river is one of the most important 
avenues of trade in the whole union. It passes from 
the junction of the Monongahela and Alleghany, 
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nearly half round the borderof Ohie,one of the richest! We had hoped, that the celebrated Maysville road 
agricultural, and most populous states inthe union. veto of general Jackson had given a quietus to the 
It forms a border for a portion of western Pennsy! | fatal principle of internal improvements by the ge- 
vania and the whole of western Virginia, to which it, neral government. What was our surprise, then to 
is as important as the Atlantic is to the eastern sec- see a whig member of congress coolly argue, that he 
tion of the state. Tt borders the whole of the north! was in faver of that veto, but it applied only to 
of Kentucky, and the south of Indiana and I}inois. | “local” improvements, aud not to “the great Ten- 
Its trade is therefore of vast importance, not only to! nessee river!” If this “‘great” river be a fair subject 
the west, but to the whole country, and it is there-| for government favor, we cannot conceive by what 
fore well that its principal characteristics and quali- | tule we should refuse appropriations to every river 
fications for trade should be understood, and that! and creek in the nation. A 

truly. There are now upwards of 100 steamboats| We hope that a republican congress will not, in 
plying on it, at different seasons of the year, mostly | the moment of victory, sacrifice the vital principle 
measuring between one and three hundred tons.— | Of opposition to national internal improvements. It 
There are, however, light draft boats that can run| has been sanctioned by the popular voice, and can- 
with a fair freight, upon twenty inches of water.—| not be abandoned without deep injury to our cause. 
This stage of water is almost invariably found at all) Admit the right and duty of the general government 
points below Wheeling: but is not always found ac- | to make internal improvements, and a high tariff, 
cessible above. As proof of this we can state that Mational debt, consolidation, and all other federal 
| there were sixty-six days during the last summer, in| heresies, will follow as the natural and inevitable 
which no boat attempted to vO to Pittsburg, note. fruits of so dangerous a doctrine.” 

withstanding which there were many which design- oh 

ed to go; while there was not aday in which some, Yankee norions Iv ENGLAND. Among the articles 
one of these boats might not have run between! now exported largely to England, are clothes-pins, 
Wheeling and Cincinnati. During the past winter, | (which are carried over by hundreds of hogsheads), 
the river has been blocked with ice below Wheel-| ivory and wood combs, augers, gimlets, and cut 
| ing; but only on one occasion, and then fora short| tacks. In all these things we supply the English 
time; while between Wheeling and Pittsburg it has | maiket. Yet there are a thousand other articles 
been closed half the time for the last three months, | which they make cheaper than we do. The English 
and during the last ten days, no boat has been able | have never made satinets, or cut nails of any sort, 
to effect a passage to Pittsburg, while the river be-| except as they have imported the nail machines from 
low has been constantly open, and boats have been! this country, and then they have preved unable to 
constantly running. ‘This is a condition of things! use them successfully. 

that shows, and most conclusively, to the unprejudic- 
ed mind, that Wheeling is, for ail useful, steady pur- | 


poses, the head of navigation on the Ohio—that it | January, 1846, there were exported from the port of 


is, albeit it sometimes costs less to send to Pitts. | Boston 22.825 tous of ice.—Decidedly cool 
burg, the best and safest point to which to send | _ , J j 


goods, and by far the best point for travellers to | 
land.” | Coan tTrave. During the year 1845, there passed 
through the Delaware and Raritan canal, from the 
Delaware river eastward, 372,000 tons of coal. 





Ick Trape. During the eight months ending 31th 





The question at issue in this dispute may possibly 
grow into importance whenever the government | 
shall be prepared to define the extent to which the | 
new theory of the western rivers being “inland| CANAL Boats BoiLpine AT Rocnester. The Ro- 
seas” is to be carried by the disciples of that inge-| Chester American says that fifty canal boats are 
nious expedient for getting round the difficulties | Ouilding at the different yards in that city, for the 
which the same persons had accumulated in o}. | Spring business. — heir aggregate value when com- 
| structions of “Internal improvement” as being un-| pleted, will be about $79,000. 

constitutional. | —_— 
| ° <= — ‘ 
The “Richmond Enquirer” in iis leader of the 13th, |, LO¥ELL Facrorizs. In the annual statement of 
' ni ra iat i. nna | Lowell factories, (he number on Ist January last 
thus admonishes congress upon their appropriations » BS hedids arlnkercaiee i the ber of spind] 
it sina! teil) urate Alerussion. was 33 beside print works, and the number of spindles 
| 228.858; the capital was $10,550,000, and the ave- 

“We hope that the house of representatives will | rage wages of male operatives 80 cents per diem, 
pause before they hurry the government intoa wild! and those of females $2 per week, both clear of 
and extravagant system of National Internal Im- board. The Prescot company-has a capital of 600,000 
| provements, violative of the constitution, dange- dollars, and two cotton mills nearly ready. The 
rous to the preservation of those ‘checks cnd ba- | Hamilton company have a large mill nearly com- 
lances,’’ without a scrupulous observance of which, | plete, and the Merrimack. Lowell and Middlesex 
our form of government will be perverted to the | corpurations willeach put upa large mill this sea- 
| worst purposes, and eminently calculated to corrupt | son. In April, 1845, the cotton mills of Lowell were 
the public morals. If we cstablish the principle, | 29, spindles 208,148. 

‘ he national! ePasiry is ft irgine or % 2 : F 
that the national treasury i to be drained forthe] ye factory girs. There 6.990 female operatives 
‘suetem of log-rolling will be set on foot, that will }at Lowell. Of these 2,714 are connected with some 
i Mestroy ail diate soverciznty. and make the malia | Sunday school, eirher as teachers or scholars; 2,276 
ton 009 y uel rire! “a ay tt os . r ° - fe Stabes | church members; 527 have been teachers in common 
“tae oe a SS EE SATS: OHO Cone ating Leceral Ge scools. They have $1,000,000 in the Savings’ bank 
| vernment. : ‘ 

, (at Lowell. 

Opposition to the internal improvement doctrine, 
was made one of the great issues of the lastcan | Trane or Gatvesron, Texas. The imports of 
vass. Mr. Polk, a consistenily strict constructionist, leading atticles and the duties from February, 1843, 
and an unflinching opponent to this dangerous doc-| to November, 1844, and for the last year from Noy. 
trine, was elected to represent the interest of the re | 1844, to November, 1845, weve as follows: 
publican party. And yet we see an attempt now | ° IMPORTS OF TEXAS. 
ihemg made to vote away for Jocal improvements | Feb. 1842to Noa, 1844 to 
imillions of money taken froin the pockets of the | 
| whole people. We have ever coniended, that the Spirits, 

















Of which 
Nov. 1844. JVov. 1845, trom i” Ss. 
97,760 64 37.690 74 32,856 51 


powers of the general governmeat were limited and Wine, 6,897 18 5,203 11 2,932 29 
|clearly defined. The vepublican doctrine has always! Tobacco, 15,182 18 18,756 09 18,337 13 
been, that states and individualsshould be always left} Breadstuffs, 37.674 62 39.961 07 39,691 07 
| to the free and unrestrained nanagement of their own | Meats, 9,791 81 6,218 36 6,218 36 
| domestic affairs. It is with regret, then, that we see} Sugar, 37,862 73 29,564 48 27,920 13 
} 
| 


the present effort in congress to thrust the hand of | Salt, 8,676 59 6,494 44 5,936 00 
the federal. governmentinto what properly and ex-| Rice, 9594 67 622 48 622 48 
| clusively belongs to ihe states. To efieet this mus-| Groceries, 126,741 St 76,602 61 74/3849 45 
| chievous object, certain sections of country which | Merchandise, 486,580 74 525,560 72 490,006 61 
;need not the uid of the general government will be | i . 
| compelled to pay unjust taxes for the construction of | Total, 759,763 52 746,494 10 698,210 06 
‘improvements thousands of miles distant, in which | Duties, 213,768 16 201,380 72 186,945 17 
} they have not the least interest. The thing is wholly An *‘Anti-Texas-Annexation” paper on inserting 
| wrong, he people will be better off, if the govern-| the above says—The whole of the. above trade of 
iment confines itself to tls own legitimate duties, and: the late nation of Texas is just equal to two-thirds 
permits the citizen to lool: after their own mterests. | of the wheat crop of Monroe county last year, eall- 
For a full development of all the energies of this re ing the grain worth a dollar a bushel. And yet, 
public, we need nothing but just and equal Jaws,| some of the astute New York loco papers are mak. 
‘and a cheap ecorsmical government. How can we| ing a great glorification over the gain which the 
obtain the iatter, if, by a system of log-rolling, enor-| northern states are to realize by free trade with 
mous appropriations be dealt out from Washington,| Texas. One hundred thousand customers in Texas 
‘to meet the manifold wants of the beggars at the; are to be worth more to New England than a million 
and a half in the state of Ohio. 
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Beit rounpry at West Troy. We learn that 
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in one manufactory, in making small size , 
258 belis averaging 534 !bs. each, have been cast ai | Fich, dried qt. 3,474 $8,924 | and that es mir timber 1s Sct enue: 
the extensive foundry of Mr. Andrew Meeneley, in| Do pickled bbls. 1,422 6,533 | making wooden horses for children to ride upon 
West Troy during the past year—just 113 more | Candles, sperm Ibs. 35,013 9,959 | as would be required in a first ship of war. ‘ 
than 1844. Five of these bells were for the fire de- Do tellow Ibs. 147,422 
partment of New York city. [Troy Whig. | Soap Ihs. 24,481 29/000 Wuear. The quantity measured at Philadelphia 
— Beef bbls. 4,244 42.463 | Curing the year 1845—792,502 busliels. 
Tue AMERICAN WHALE FISHERY IN 1846. The| Horned cattle No. 735 , ita 
magnitude of this interest, and the proportion which | Sheep No. 460 1,470) Te NnavicaTion or rne Lakes. Ever since the 
it bears to the total commerce of the country, are, | Pork bbls 3,2U8 adoption of the Oregon resolutions, the house of re. 
we think, not generally understood by the community. | Hams, bacon Ibs, 102,161 presentatives have been daily occupied in debating the 
“The Whaleman’s Shipping List and Merchant’s | Lard Ibs. 201,538 71,243 | making appropriations for rivers and harbors. The 
Transcript” cantains the names and tonnage of ves: | Hogs No. 77 bill involves the great question as to the constitu- 
sels employed in this trade the present year, and | Butter bs. 95,012 93 006 tionality of congress appropriating money for in- 
from this list we have prepared the following ab. | Cheese Ibs. 101,627 aun o ternal improvements. Some valuable statistics have 
stract: Horses No. 102 been elicited during the discussion—as for instance 
No. of vessels. Tunnage. Mules No. 16 11,587 | vy. Wentworth, representative from Indiana, in his 
New Bedford, 256 83,240 Wheat bush. 44,402 47,854 | speech on the subject makes the following state- 
Dartmouth, 1 387 Indian corn do. 7.992 51,562 | ments. 
Falmouth, 4 1,470 Do meal bbis. 4,694 14.660; Public lands. Proceeds of sales in the following 
Fairhaven, 46 ae Rye, oats, &e. 14,419 | states: 
Mattapoisett, 1} 2.0) | Biseuit bbls. 5,282 = ao | Ohio, $23,136,736 
Sippecan, 5 910 | Do bbls. 11705 14828) Indiana, *19'619'154 49 
Wareham. 5 1,209 Rice ircs. 170 4,974 | Illinois, 17,230.379 40 
Westport, ll 2.066 Wax Ibs. 26.047 8,074 | Michigan, 11,674,860 96 
Nantucket, 74 25,364 | Tobacco manufa'red Ibs. 50,183 3.666 | Wisconsin, 3,641,785 54 
Edgartown, 10 3,017 Cotton do 46.762 
Holmes’ Hole, 4 1,287 ‘Tobacco, as above 770,433 $75,332,916 55 
Provincetown, 25 3,252 Flour, 510,000; Of this no less than the foliowing amount was 
Plymouth, 5 999 Other articles not enumerated 110,863 | paid the past year: 
Boston, 2 274 eciecpememnsitiienes | AOUEG, we ‘ , $188.711 28 
Fall River, 7 1,939 Value of domestic produce $1,799,289 | Indiana, , : 116,656 39 
Freetown, 2 634 Value of foreign merchandise Ilinois, 580.896 OL 
Portsmouth, 1 348 exported for quar'er ending Michigan, 96,795 26 
Providenee, 9 3,341 December 31, 1845— Wisconsin, 455.651 46 
Bristol, 6 1,743 | In American vessels $22 802 “ 
Warren, 25 3,218 lin Foreign do *17,086 | $1,368,710 40 
New London, 77 26 369 ton 39,888. w ie PRET: <- Aah 
Len, #8) | Some timo in 1844 Bees | craze iteuwhale tmabon and river uk ¢Basarn 
Salem, 3 660 | total val. domes. exports for 1845 6,036,841 | jot quite $600 00U of which is for lake tt rg 
Newport 12 3,098 Do. of foreign merchandise 219,135 4 2 astane gio 
port, $ ’ he whole amount for lake barbors ever granted 
Somerset, i 2 137 P ss —— ~ —— | is but $2,800,000. But few members ever saw the 
Mystic, 18 3.491 Jotal value exports for 1845 $6,256.016! jskes, and surpisingly few represent any portion of 
Sonington, 26 7,966 Fotal value ditto 1844 9,071,269 | the 5.000 miles of lake coast. 
Sag Harbor, 63 23,094 “Included in this sum was the value of 44861] He said during the last year, there were 60 lives 
Greenport, ll 3,253 bales Texas cotton exported to the Hanse Towns. lost, 36 vnesela driven ashore, 20 total wrecks, 4 
New Suffolk, 2 ook DISTRIBUTION OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE. sunk, at a damage of $200,000. 
New Fore, l 495 | To Holland | $233,025  $19,680| In the last five years 400 lives lost, and $1,000,000, 
Cold Spring, 8 3,315 To Hanse Towns 52 087 310,459 | exclusive of fires and explosions. 
Bridgeport, 3 972 | To England 222.536 He said, the lake commerce was more extensive 
peresiny be aa | From Europ. ports on Atlantic 140,317 than would be supposed from the very small number 
136 232,701 Do on Megiterranen 38,970 of lake representatives on this floor. 
a British West Indies 179.203 51,344| In 1845, there were 17 vessels of 4,598 tons, built 
Trape oF Baxrrimore. Lyford’s Price Current! Brazilian ports 134 88) on Lake Ontario; and between Buffalo and Chicago, 
furnishes tables of the exports lo foreign ports from this | Danish West Indies 79,452 48 vessels of 10,207 tons. In all the lakes save 
port for thé quarter ending 31st December, 1845, and | British 995,758 23.419 | Champlain, 65 vessels of 15,600 tons, costing 850,- 
the amount is also shown at fooling up. British N. American colonies 32.694 37,3U0 | OVO dollars. 
rOBACCO, | Span. W. Indies (not Cuba) 45.786 | In the last five years were buit above Niagara 
To the Hanse Towns hhds. 7,967 $347,565 | French West Indies 23,596 | Falls, 180 vessels, costing $2,500,000. Of these 31 
Holland 9,998 230,513 | Equador 44,674 were steamboats, and four propellers. 
Fr. Europ, ports on Atlantic 2,749 137,350 | Montevideo 17.674 | In the whole iake trade, Mr. W. estimated 60 
Do. on Mediterranean 698 37,505 | Venezuelian ports 16,461 | steamboats, 20 propellers, 50 brigs, 270 schooners— 
Venezuelian ports 97 8,376 | West coast of Africa 16,858 | making 400 vessels of 80,000 tons; costing 4,000,000 
West coast of Africa 39 2.879 | Texas 7,786 | dollars. 
England 28 1 606 | Cuba 5,940 | There are now building on the stocks between 
British West Indies 25 1,618 | Cape de Verds 5,678 | Chicago and Buffaio, 10 steamboats, 12 propellers, 
Cape de Verds 20 1,163 | Hayti 3,695 ,and 12 sail vessels—34 in all. There are 6,000 ac- 
British Guiana 19 1,351 : — | tive seamen on these lakes, and their commerce the 
Hayti 3 186 haan P $1,312,406 $486,883 past season has been ali of $125 000,0U0. 
Span. W. Indies, (not Cuba 2 125 | Totalexports domestic pro- S 
aro Ee gas NO ') 9 Sal Ged for the quarter end- | $1,799,289 | Custom house duties. Statement of the amount of 
euny etiniente Stnesstiniablinn ing December 31, 1845, ’ | revenue collected for the two fiscal years yon yrs 
Total, hhds. 17,647 $770,433! Same time in 1844 1,132,498 from Ist July, 1843, to 30th ye ee pep t a4 
Same time 1844 }2.082 485,329 | AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS ENTERED. ach von Sage the ee ~ es, aud (he amoun 
Same time 1843 12.001 SER 696 | 4 Be pecs ca dead ft 2,656 | priv gare ape Aina S aideted Am’t collected 
Total exported in 1845 62.548 2,705,008 Qd do 71 15 032 24 4.219 } Port from July 1843 from July l, 44 
Do do 1844 46,100 2,045,078 | 2d do i 18.384 35 9,061 | of entry. ~ to June 30. 1S4 i, ‘to June 30, i845, 
FLOUR. Ath SE ob 11,330 33 6,086 | Vermont, $15,855 66 pipe +: 
To England bbls. 23,900 $142,262 | _, ine sabi inlets Sami cle run | CODA, 10,486 66 12,09 
British West Indies 90,831 111,766| Total, 1845 262 59,803 = 103 22,022 | ocdaaiehie, 9,093 24 2,883 40 
Brazilian ports 15,124 81,587 | Sa ae Re ceo dee | Pecans Earvor, 1.056 48 608 57 
Danish West Indies 10,619 55,544) ist quarter 66 12 660 183,978 | Oswego, 5,219 57 7,770 54 
British Guiana 6,363 34,954;2¢ do 98 20.899 22 3,657 | Niagara, 3.61) 41 3,462 85 
Holland 3,705 18,631;34 = do 86 21,653 36 10,441 | Gennessee, 1,234 31 1,203 95 
Br. N. American colonies 2,921 15,673 | 4th do 110 23,059 439,414) Buffalo, 8,000 52 10,123 96 
Montevideo 1,658 8.842) _. colin, ia eae LL + dma oer vimeent, 1,961 U9 779 4 
Venezuelian ports 1,559 9 032 | Total, 1845 360 18,271 119 27,490 | Presque Isle 171 70 312 66 
Span. W. Indies, (not Cuba) 1,469 7,733 | Cuyahoga, 2,431 37 3,455 43 
Hanse Towns 1,439 8,049! Dorn trape. Few people have any idea of the | Sandusky, 200 11 468 77 
Equador 1,170 6.872; amount of human labor devoted to the manufactory | Miami, 70 16 48 84 
French West Indies 830 4,424 | of toys. It used to be a saying, that the children in | Detroit, 3,205 29 4,704 19 
Cape de Verds 409 2,505| Germany were all employed in manufacturing toys | Michilimackinac 179 30 462 56 
Hayti 200 1,225! for boys of the same age in England to play with.— 
West coast Africa 180 1,001) The English themselves now take a hand in the $54,776 87 $62,003 86 
= —-—— | business. An English newspaper says that seven-| Mr. W. said that there was now direct communi- 
Total bbls. 92,337 $510,000 | teen thousand sacks of sawdust arg consumed an- | cation from Chicago to Montreal and Quebec, and 
Same time in 1844 52.912 231,416 | nually in London, for stuffing dolls alone. Also that} soon would be to Liverpool and all the world. In- 
Same time in 1843 61,046 267.088 | one toy manufacturer has been known to purchase | Gone beef is vow packed at Chicago for the British 
Total exported in 1845 238,900 1,065,137 | £3,000 worth of dolis eyes at one time—that one| market direct. And yet members call these Jake 
Do do 1844 260,815 1,171,968 hundred and eleven persons are copate»tly emplayed | harbors internal uaprovements. 
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TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 

FIRST SESSION. state of Michigan was taken up on motion of Mr. 

sill Speight, of Miss., an amendment having been moved 
SENATE. by Mr. Yulee, to make the bill general, so that all 

Marca 12. Mr. Cameron, of Pa., presented the | the new states should derive benefit from the bill. 

etition ofa female anti-slavery society of Pennsy|- Mr Bagby, opposed the bill—and was followed by 

yania, praying an amendment of the United States | Mr, Yulee, of Florida. 

constiiution, to absolve the citizens of that state}. Mr. Speight, of Miss., replied briefly—and the bill 

from participating in perpetuating slavery. was then laid aside. 

A motion was made and put to Jay the petition on| Oregon resolution and nolice —The resolution offer- 
the table which motion was decided by the chair to| ered by Mr. Dayton, of N. J , calling upon the presi- 
be agreed to, when dent of the U. ‘States to inform the senate whether 

Me. Speight, wished to raise the question of its re-| any increase of the army and navy is necessary, and 
ception, Dut Lhe President declared the question now | if so what the circumstances are which made the 








jz, on laying the petition on the tab'e, which motion | increase necessary, was adopted without opposition. | 


after some conversation, was agreed to. Mr. Berrien, of Ga., arose and spoke on the Ore. 

Libel.—Mr. Jarnagin, said he was not in the habit! gon question—confining his speech mainly to the 
of nuticing articles ial appeared in newspapers, bul! fact that our title to the whole of Oregon was not 
in this sstance he felt cailed upon to depart from | clear and unquestionable, and that we had destroyed 
his rule. He alluded to articles which had appear | any such claim by our repeated offers to compromise 
ed iu the Daily Temes vi this city of the Gth, 9th and | the question. 
jQi, making direct and specific charges of corrup-| Mr. Archer, obtained the floor—and the senate ad- 
tio upon this body. Mr. J. said, he was not going | journed. 
fo pronounce upon the guilt or innocence of those |” 
charged, but it any senator has been guilty of such | 
cowuct «8 had been charged, it was high time the | 
country sheuld know it. Mr. J. concluded by offer- | 
ing a ahnenge +P: OPPO Communities to inquire | ing for the coinage of one dollar gold pieces. 
juto tue matter and report what sleps are proper to | Mexican ind . . RD Gn 

fay om Ar Ae lee i Maggs S cial aiaal ; igi emnily.—Mr. C. B. Smith, from the 

yudicale the Character of the senate against the | committ forei lati ted a bill k- 
ross Charges which had been made. WE OP JUFOES FRAYDNS, FEPPT OS 2 Be ie 


a eae . | ing provision for the payment of two instalments of 
, Mungum, said he had reluct: 5 A ie! 
Mr. Mungum, iad reluctantly yielded his | the Mexican indemnity. 


own Gesite tuo pass linis inatter by in silence and A bill was also introduced by Mr. Crozier, on leave 
sorn, tHe was uot in favor of noticing any articles | to make Knoxville. T y+ ' fe ; ’ spine 
enauating frous a newspaper, however high its char- SUSO,, 2 SON... 8 DOs Cs CUTTY. 
acer might be. fle wouiu bere take occasion to say 
that no mieeling Of the wlig senators had been held, 


eller with or wilthoul the presence of the British : 
| - Mr. Cam | > # ave to offer a re- 
minister, WW relerence lo the resolutions uf dir. Col- poell, of N. Y., asked le to offer a r 


? : aid leet te »t i ive ; 
vit, He wee induced to, yield bis support.to the | solution fur raising a select coinmittee of five mem 
a inquiry principally becaus yee been : bers, whose business it shall be to inquire into the 
proposed JOQUILY PEACipahy Secause.. Kh Lad Deen #°" | necessily of altering the present consular laws.— 
sled by one of the edilurs of the paper that (he | Agreed to 

lucmation bad bee Communicated by a member | = 


ofcongress. [i it was a member of the other house, | Mr. Ashmun, of Mass , proposed an inquiry as to 
lle mailer was O1 little Consequence, but if it was aj the propriety of establishing a board of claims for 
mewber ol the senule, which he could not and would | the seluement of claims against the government. 
hol believe, @ thurough investigation was desirable. | Rivers and harbors. Mr. Yancey, moved that the 
He thougiit it due also to the British aainister. house resolve itseif into committee of the whole. 
Aller some remarks by Messrs. Caiioun, Benton, Mr. Smith, of Indiana, was called to the chair, and 
Buby, Chaimers, Speight, Westcott, aud wUeDuffie, Mr. Constable, of Md , addressed the committee in 
chitily im GurruBUrutiva ul Luc slate:mento! Mr. Cole | 4 general defence of the bill before the house. An 
quill, {Who Was iol i tis scal,) On Libis subject—the amendment Was proposed ol twenly thousand dol- 
teolution of Mr. Jarnagin was adupied. lars for the improvement of the harbor at Havre de 
lune President appuitiicd Messes. Jurnagin, Benton, | Grace. Mr. C. discussed the constitutional compe- 
Dickinson, J. Mo Claylon, and Turney, tue couuittee. | ney of congress to make appropriations for rivers 
Line Oregon degute was thel resu.wed. | and harbors, and he did not doubt there was power 
. Me. Michisun, spoke at ienzii in favor of the notice | t° ny ytd Case orgy money ae aes 
Inte stupicot loraa iu which it could be given. Mc. | ™arilime defence and protection. Mr. C.’s speec 
A.addressed the senaie until 3 o'clock. . was mainly in reply to Mr. Yancey, whose opinions 
Mi. Catoun, tose; aud ihe senate adjourned, till | of constitutional power were of the must circum- 
Makce 16. Mr. Dallas, veing avseut, the presi-| S¢ribed order. 
deuiai chhaie was taken vy Mer. Sevier. ; : The debate was coatinued by Messrs. Collin, of N. 
Mi. Cameron, preseuted We wewourtal of the Har- Y.; Rockwell, of Conn ; Huat, of N. ¥.; and Winthrop, 
Msoury ditiitary Couvention asking iof a fe~oOrgatii- of Mass. . " ah -D 
lion Of Ue aatlitia Ol the states. The floor was then given io Mr. Thompson, of Pa., 
when the committee rose, and bouse adjourned. 
Viuiiiee a repurl on the iibel published in the! Frimay, Marcn 13. The harbor and river bill, was 
Jaily Times, of Wastungton city, (vir. H. H. Ro-| again considered in committee of the whole house— 
Dison, its eduor, and Mr. J. E. Dow, publisner.)| Mr. T. Smith, of Indiana, in the chair. 
i. B. tead the report, which cuucluded by simply} Mr. Thompson, of Pa.; Mr. Woed, of N. Y.; Mr. 











HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tnurspay, Marcu 12. The committee of ways 


bill to grant to every poor man without cost 160 
acres of public land. Mr. Culver, objected. 





Mec. Benton, rose aud preseated from the seleci 


Ccoumending tbat the said editor and publisher aud | Vinton, of Oiio; Mr. Adams, of Miss.; Mr. Severson, | 
of Me.; and Mr. Douglass, of Ill. severally addressed | 


Nel’ teporters be excluded trom the gallery of the 


bale reporters, and thal this report and its Lestimo- | the commiitee. Aller some collision between Mr. 
ye primed, D. with Mr. Woodward, of S.C., Mr. Seddon, and 
Mr, Dickinson, of N. ¥., arose and expressed him- | Mr. Yancey, of Ala.; Mr. Ewing, obtained the floor, 
pit lu VpPpusilion to the piopused eXpuision, and the committee rose, and the house adjourned. 

Hie report was they coucurred in nem. con. | Satrurpay, Marca 14. 
Viegon nutice.—iv. Calhoun, arose aud addressed! was again discussed im comuittee of the whole 
© Sthate, | Four His Speech sce page 42 | | 





| house. 
ir. Berricn, bext oblatued the four, aud the sen-| Mr. Houston, of Del.; Mr. Baker, of Ill.; Mr. Sed- 
le adjourned, | don, and Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, severally spoke.— 
. ly i Bc r "2. awt addrecea ! ai a, 
“ARCH 17. A report Was made adverse to the | Mr. Stewart, of Pa., next addres sed the committe 
Phe house thea adjourned, 


pane ul the heirs of Lord Stirling, {| Wan, A. Duer, | r . . me 
X. York, the principal heie.} | Monpay, Marcu 16. The river and harbor diil, 


le Senate then took up the bill to repeal the act} was further discussed in committee « f the whole, | 


Wiring one of the judges of the cireuil court to ree | (Mr. Tho’s Smith in the chair,] Messrs. Ewiag, Biggs, 
at Alexandria. ‘The ball was advucated by | Herrick, Rathbun, Alc Clernand, Winthrop, Brocken 
“srs. Sevier, Westcolt, aud shley, aud oppused by | brough, and Davis, severally spuke, &c., to a shm 
Sssts. Miller aid Breese. Mr. Speight, ol iWiss., | coumiilee, which then rose, and 
baesled as a reason why the Olli siuulid pass tat | Phe house adjourned. 
"City of Alexandria would be ceded to the state} Tuespay, Maren 17. River and harbor bill.—De- 
reine. bate was renewed upon this bill, and continued by 
“T. dtshley, said he thought and hoped not; he be- | Messrs. Woodward, of S. C.; Bowlia, Tibbatts, of Ky., 
red Alexandria would nut be ceded,—aud should | Cooke, of ‘Penn.; King, aud Bell, of Mass. Attwvo 
- “4easure Oe advocated and carried, would uo} g’ciock the devate ceased and the house were 
o wad loa reinoval oi the seal of government tu | brought to a vote on the ainendwents. : 
WF sa west. ‘Those who were opposed to this} The amendment appropriating $250,000 for the 
The hill ee ee the bili to cede Alexandria. Tennessee river and Muscle shoals was rejected. — 
% bill was then passed by nearly ap unanimous ~ an amendment for $10,000 for Thomas river, 
onn. 





The bill to grant alternate sections of land to the | 


_and means reported adversely npon the petition ask- | 


Mr. Johnson, of Tenn, asked leave to bring ina | 


The viver and harbor bill, | 


| [Mr. Holmes, of 8. C., proposed $2,000,000 for the 
Improvement of the harbors of ‘Texas. Rejected by 
veclamation. The entire receipts of the public do- 
main was proposed by wav of amendment for the 
construction of a railroad to Oregon. For a road to 
Southwest pass of the Rocky mountains, $1,000 000. 
For the removing of obstructions from the mouth of 
the Coiumbia river, $100 000 For the Isthmus of 
Darien, $1,000,000 For the distributing all the sur- 
plus revenue in the treasury on. the first of June next 
—except one million of doliars. Which were all re- 
jected. ] 

The following amendments were carried:—Provi- 
dence harbor, R. I., $5,000; Newark bay, N. J., 
$15. 000; for Havre de Grace. $10.000; for Tennessee 
river and Muscle shoals, $100,000. 


| An amendment to strike out the provisions for the 
Portland and Louisville canal, proposing the pur- 
| chase of the stock, if it can be obtained at a reason- 
_ able price, and making the canal iree from toll, was 
| saved by one vote—77 to 76. 
| 
| 








An amendment appropriating $75,000 for each of 

the states of Ohio, Indiana, and IHinois, for the 
| Cumberland road, was reyected—76 to 41. 

| Mr. Thompson, moved that the committee rise.— 


|The motion was agreed to. The house adjourned. 





| SPEECH ON THE OREGON QUESTION. 





IN SENATE, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1], 1846. 

| Mr. Reverdy Johnson, being entitled to the floor, ad- 
| dressed the senate nearly as follows: 

| It as with unaffected embarrassment I rise to ad- 
| dress the senate on the subject now under considera- 
| tion; but its great importance and the momentous is- 
| sues involved in its final settlement are such as com- 
‘pel me, notwithstanding my distrust of my own 
|ability to be useful to my country, to make the at- 
'temmpt. We have all felt that, at one time at least, 
' (1 trust that time is now past,) we were in imminent 
, danger of war. From the moment the President of 
|the United States deemed it right and becoming, in 
| the first step of his official duty, to announce to the 
| world thatonr title to Oregon was clear and unques- 
'tionable, down to the period of his message to con- 
|gress in December last, when he reiterated the de- 
| claration, ] could not see how it was possible that 
war should be averted. That apprehension was 
rendered much more intense from the character of 
the debates, not in this chamber, but elsewhere, as 
well as from the speeches of some of the president’s 
political friends within this chamber. I could not but 
listen with alarm and dismay to what fell from the 
'very distinguished and experienced senator from 
| Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) at an early period of this de- 
| bate; and then to whatI heard from the senator from 
| Indiana, (Mr. Hannegan;) and, above all, to what 
| was said by the senator from Ohio, (Mr. Alien,) the 
chairman of the committee on foreign relations, who, 
in my simplicity, | supposed must necessarily be ap- 
prized of the views of the government in regard to 
the foreign concerns of the country. Supposing the 
condition of the country to be what it was repre- 
sented to be by the three senators, I could not imag- 
‘ine how it could be possible that that most direful of 
all human calamities, war, was to be avoided; and 1 
was accordingly prepared to say, on the hypothesis 
lof the senator from Michigan, that if the efforts at 
| negotiation should fail, war was—TI will not say, in 
| the language of the honorable senator, ‘inevilable,” 
| because that phrase seems on some account not to be 
| in favor with that gentleman—but | will use his own 
| paraphrase on his own expression, and say I thought 
that ‘war must come.” 

| What did they represent to be the condition of the 
l nation? I speak now more particularly of the last 
‘two senators, from Indiana and Obio. They told us 
‘that negotiation was at an end; that we were now 
'ihrown back on our original rights; that our title to 
| the whole country was beyond all question; and that 
ithe national honor niust be forfeited if that- title 
ishould not be maintained by force of arms. Lfelt 
\that he must have been a careless and a profitless 
| 
| 
j 


reader of English history who could indulge the hope 
that, if such was to be the course and conduct of 
| this country, war was not inevitable. Then, in ad- 
dition to my own opinion, 1 heard it admitted by the 
honorable senator from Michigan, with that perfect 
Sacra which always distinguishes him on this floor, 
that, in his opinion, Englard would never recede, 
und that war would be the necessary result. 

I now rejoice in hoping and believing, from what 
'{ have subsequently heard, that the fears of the se- 
‘nate, as well as my own apprehensions, were, asf 
‘think, unfounded. Since then the statesmanlike 
| view taken by the senator from New York who first 
‘addressed us, (Mr. Dix,) and by the senator from 

Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) to whom this whole ques- 
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tion is as familiar.asa household term—and the spirit! decided by the factthat he formerly offered 49°. Nor; possession of any part of the territory north of 42°. 
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of peace breathed in.every sentence and word utter. | is this all. In cautious aod honeyed words, (of which and, during the greater part of that time, havin 
ed by both these gentlemen—-have fully satisfied me the editor of that print is so complete a master,) he | lost her possessions in the interior and lost all her 


that, so far as depends upon them, a fair and liberal, 
-compromise of our difficulties would not be in want 


of willing and zealous advocates. 

And this hope has been yet more strengthened by 
the recent speech of the senator from Norin Caro- 
lioa, (Mr. Haywood,) not now in his place. Know- 
ing, as I thonght | did, the intimate relations, both 
personal and political, which that senator bears to 
the Chief Magistrate—knowing, too, that, as chair- 
man of the committee on commerce, it was his spe. 
cial duty to become informed in regard to all mat- 
ters having a bearing on the foreign relations of the 
country, | did not doubt, and I do not now doubt, 
that every thing he said with regard to the determi 
nation of the president to accept, if offered by the 
British) government, the same terms which he had 
himself proposed in July last, was perfectly well 
founded, and that such an offer, if tnade, would be 
accepted. | do not mean to say, because I did not 
so understand the senator, that, in addressing this 
body with regard to the opinions or purposes of the 
president, he spoke by any express and delegated au- 
thority. But 1 do mean to say that | have no doubt, 
from his knowledge of the general views of the 
president, taken in connexion with certain omissions 
on the part of the executive, that when he announced 
to us that the president would feel himself in honor 
bound to accept his own offer, if now reciprocated 
by Great Britain, he spoke that which he knew to be 
true. And this opinion was yet more strengthened 
and contirmed by what | found to be the effect of his 
speech on the two senators | have named—the lead- 
ers, uf they will permit me to ca!] them so, of the 
ultraists on this subject—I mean the senator from 


Indiana, (Mr. Hannegan,) and the senator from Ohio, , 


(Mr. Allen.) He must have been an undiscerning 
witness of the scene which took place in this cham- 
ber immediately afler the speech of the senator from 
North Carolina, (Mr. Haywood,) who must not have 
seen that those two senators had consulted together 
with the view of ascertaining how far the senator 
from North Carolina spoke by authority, and that 
the result of their consultation was a determination 
to catechise that senator; and, the better to avoid all 
mistake, that they reduced their interrogatory to 
writing, in order that it might be propounded to him 
by the senator from Indiana, (Mr. Hannegan;) avd, 
if it was not answered, that it was then to be held 
as constructively answered by the senator from 
Ohio, (Mr. Allen.) What the result of the denoue- 
ment was, | do not pretend to know; but this | will 
venture to say, that in the keen encounter of wits to 
which their colloquy*led, the two senators who con- 
menced it got rather the worst of the contest. My 
hope and belief has been yet further strengthened by 


what has nor since happened. ‘The speech of the | 


senator from North Carolina was wade on Thursday, 
and though a week has nearly elapsed since that 
time, notwithstanding the anxious solicitude of both 


those senators, and their evident cesire to set the | nised by treaty, are facts about which there ean be | 


public right on that subject, we have from that day 
to this heard from neither of the gentlemen the 
slightest intimation that the construction given to the 
message by the senator from North Carolina was not 
a true one. 


Mr. Hannegan. 1 refer the senator to the columns | 


of che government paper. 


Mr. Johnson. Very well. 1am glad to hear, from 
one who has a right to know what all the relations of 


the president are, that the paper lie alludes to is “the | 


government paper;” because, as | read W hat is in the 
government paper to which he refers, it seems to me 


as clear as the sun at noon that the senator from N. | 
Carolina was right, and the senators from Indiana and | 
Obio were wrong. It was not my purpose to have | 


made use of extracts from thal paper, as the organ 


of the government by name; but now we have ii ad- 


mitted from very high authority that that paper is 
ihe organ of the goverument. | 
there was a time when the senator from ludiana 
would have very promptly disclaimed the authority 
of that organ. 

Mr. Hannegan. 1 do not speak beyond the au- 
thority which J find in the paper iiseli. 


Mr. Johnson. ‘That is quite sufficient. I am con- 


tent with the senator’s judgment as being quite cor- | 


rect. But, to resume. On Friday night, after the 


} 
scene to which I have alluded, and which apparently | 


threw so much dismay over the few orthe many 
(whether they are few om many will appear 
hereafter) who go for 54° 40! 


~ | years. 


i believe, however, | 


of the chamber, who were evidently enjoying the 
corruscations which took place on the other side of 


reads a mild lecture to the senators from Indiana and American colonies of every kind, she has had no 
Ohio, and all who concur with them in their views | footholdsince 1819 on the American continent. From 


of this matter. After saying of senators on this side | 1795 to 1819 is twenty four years; and if Spain wag 


. barred by the abandonment of the coast, if we claim- 
ed under Spain in 1819, might not our title well be 


it, and chuckling over what the storm foreboded, the | said to be barred also? 


senators will prevent their repetition.” Our friends 
from indiana and Ohio are no longer seen catechi- 


all the friends of the president.” As much as to say 
to the senator from Indiana, It is all useless. ‘*No 
evanescent remarks will swerve him from his course, 
nor disturb thac self-balanced equanimity of spirit 
which graces the Chief Magistrate, who is deter- 
mined to do his duty, amid all the difficulties that 
| beset his path, whether they proceed froin political 
‘enemies or his friends at home, or from the cabinets 
of foreign nations.”” Whatever, therefore, may pro- 
'ceed from the senator from Indiana, (Mr. Haune- 
gan,) or the senator from Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) we are 
told that the self-balanced mind of the Chief Magis- 
trate mav proceed in the course of duty, regardless 
of all difficulties, come they from what source they 
'may. If that is given by authority from the presi- 
dent, then | concede that the senator from Indiana is 
the leader of a forlorn hope. [A laugh.} 
Mr. Hannegan. A hope, however, that will Jead 
to victory. 





Mr. Johnson. Then it will be a victory over your 
own president. [A laugh.] 
I say, therefore, that though my mind, at the com- 


mencement of this session, and ever since the inau- | 


gural address was delivered, had undergone the most 
intense and agonizing alarm, itis now comparative- 
ly easy, and it is so from the settled and abiding con- 
viction that the president esteems himself in honor 
bound to settle this controversy hereafter as he offer- 
ed to settle itin July last. Before I sit down it will 
| be my object to prove that the honor of the country 
/is bound to that settlement. 

| Twill now advert to some facts having a bearing 
/on the controversy in regard to the question of title. 
| And the first fact to which | advert is, that from 
| 1789 to the present hour England has been in the 
| practical enjoyment of rights in the disputed terri- 
tory; in connexion originally with Spain from the 
year 1792; in connexion with the United States, as 
| standing upon our own title, before 1819; and by the 








| 18]8, renewed on the 6th of August, 1827, and con- 
| tinued to the present hour—a space of more than fifty 
‘To what extent she enjoyed these rights is 
another subject of inquiry; but that she practically 
alleged the possession of rights on that’coast; that 
|those rights were recognised by Spain, and from 
| 1792 to 1818 practically recognised by the United 
| States, and from 1818 to this day expressly recog- 


/no contioversy. How did she maintain the rights 


| thus practically exercised? Whence were they de- | 
| rived? (whether correctly or not, is another question}) | 


but whence did she pretend to derive them? First, 
from discoveries of her own. Her second ground 


Ss 


tion that vo exclusive mght of sovereignty over it 


}existed in any nation, and that the convention of 


Nootka was founded on the principle that the coast 
and territory were in such anomalous condition as to 
be open to settlement and occupation by any and 
every nation wherever settlements had not previous- 
ly been made. ‘This was the ground assumed by 
England. What stood in the way of its acknow- 
ledgment? Furst, the Spanish title acquired by ¢is- 
covery and alleged subsequent possession; secondly, 
the American title asserted on the ground of disco: 
very and possession; and third, the Russian title sup- 
ported in the same way. 


While Lugland was in the exercise of these rights, | 


‘by whom were they ever questioned? Not by the 


United States, till recently, not by Spain, after the | 


| treaty of 1790; not by Russia, ofter her treaty with 
England in 1824. And, as far as we are concerned, 
our treaty in 1827 wenton the admission (or else those 
who negotiated it were false to their trust, that there 
| were some rights in England in some portion of that 
territory. Now, when the treaty of 1818 was made, the 
_U. States government was far from claiming arightto 
(the country under the Spanish title; for we claimed 


editor goes on to say, ‘The generous spirit of the | 


sing the senator from North Carolina. ‘They are | 


express authority and recognition of the United | 
States by the convention of the 23th of October, | 


was, that that whole territory was in such a cond:- | 


| Now, in my judgment, it would be better for the 

respective pretensions of the parties if the Nootka 
| convention of 1790 was held to be terminated by the 
war of ’96 aad never revived. If that convention 
was terminated and the English possessions in Oregoy, 
are not to be atiributed to it, and not considered a; 
being ceded by that treaty, then her possession is ad. 
verse to Spain and all the world. And if her pos. 
session in Oregon has been adverse to the title of 
Spain, from 1796 to 1819, Spain having abandoned 
this part of the continent ever since 1795. I would 
like to know whether the adverse rights of England, 
as against Spain, might not be well defended. 

Iam not here to coutend that the convention of 
1799 was abrogated by the war of 1796, or that it 
_was revived by the treaty of 1814, which made pro- 
| vision’ for the revival of commercial treaties be- 
‘tween the two nations. What I maintain is, that it 
would be better for our title to consider the treaty of 
: 1790 as in force than as annulled. 
| How did we (until lately) undertake to make out 
; our title? First, from the discovery of the mouth of 
the Columbia river by Gray, anu from his entrance 

into the river and sailing some distance up its stream. 
|] have no doubt that he did discover it and did enter 
it. Secondly, from the exploration of the river from 
its head-waters down to the ocean by Lewis and 
Clarke. Of that exploration there can be no doubt. 
Thirdly, from the treaty of Louisiana; and fourthly, 
from the Florida treaty in 1819. 


Now the senate wil! at once perceive that, so far 
as these several grounds of title go, they are incon- 
| sistent with the validity of each other. If wehada 
right to Oregon in 1818 we had that right by our own 
| discovery. If we hed no rights there then, it must 
| have been because the title was either in France or 
|Spain. And then if we derived a valid title from 
| France there was no title in Spain. If we derive 
' our title from Spain, then it can only be because we 
had no title from our own discovery or from the 
transfer of the country by France. 


If we Jook at the diplomatic correspondence which 
preceded the convention of 1318, we shall find that 
the United States maintained the validity of our title 
just as stoutly then as it does now. We contended 
that our right to Oregon was an original indepen- 
ident right; and we made it out to a portion of the 
| territory, but that portion included no more than the 
' country drained by the waters of the Coiumbia river. 
| This carried us up to about latitude 49°, unless some 
, of the interior branches went higher than that. If 
_ this title be denied, then our other title (and a much 
| better one) was derived from the French grant. So 
| far it is manifest that we could pretend to no claim 
| al all beyond tauitude 49°. 

In 1713 the treaty of Utrecht was made, by the 
tenth article of which it was provided that France 
should restore to Great Britain the possession of the 
coast of Hudson Bay, and that commissaries should 











| 


} 
' 


be appointed by each party to determine the limits 
between the British possessions on Hudson Bay and 
the possessions of France, and in like manner to run 
another line separating the British and the French 
colonies. [ know that the present doctrine is that 
that line was never established, but I say that it does 
pot lie in our mouth to deny its establishment. I will 
now read from a paper communicated to President 
| Madison by Mr. iunroe, then our Minister at the 
Court of St. James, drawn up expressly to justily 
our government io refusing to ratify the fifth article 
of the treaty, notwithstanding that treaty had been 
signed under instructions which included the fifth ar- 
ticle with the residue of the treaty. Mr. Monroe 
communicates to the British government the fact that 
those instructions were granted at a time when the 
Louisiana treaty had not been entered into, and con- 
sequently without any reference to that treaty. But, 
as we had a short time al/terwards got possession 0 
| Louisiana, and before this fifth article was ratified, 
we had under that treaty a right to go quite up to tho 
parallel of 49; and he places it on the express ground 
that the line of 49 had been established according 
the tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht in 1713.— 
Hear what he says. [Mr. J. bere quoted from Mr. 





or a war, and/ on our own right directly against the title of Spam. Monroe.} Here he teils the British government thal 


after the attention of the president must have been | We claimed by our own discovery and our owuset- | commissaries had established the line according to 
called io what had passed in this chamber, we are slement, made in the exercise of our own alleged; that treaty, and, when the boundary reached the 


told, in relation to the conduct which the president 
is likely to pursue in this controversy, that “his fu- 
ture course must be judged by his past conduct; 


that is, whether he will'accept ihe oller of 49° may be | ground. From 1775 to this day, Spain has never had! the treaty of Utrecht, that boundary line 1s to be 


national righits—rights that were inconsistent with 
the title of any body else, whether that title was al 
| leged to rest on discovery, possession, or any other 


‘parallel of 49, it ran westwardly along that parallel 
indefinitely, towards the ocean. And from the earll- 
est period, ever since 1713, which was the date © 


found 
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found on every mane! authority trom ti atday to; meemec 1.10 DE MY GUY Gai ay HiYy tO OFTeat tt ,od ior tA other senator from New Yo KK 


7 ‘ } . ‘ ¢ ne big + ¥ 4 > . livig . TY . 
this.. 4d satd that the mower 6 2 (OPOACH EU, As . ee | TAP EY a i \ 6 ».) who commenced his speech vs 


j believe, for the first time Dy Mr. Grecohovw) ts that, which was rejected Dy the British penipolentiary, fc. ielling us that he would demonstrate our title up to 
thatline never was in factrun. Why, sir, itnever!* * The proposition thus ofered and rejected, re- 54° 40! to all who would listen, and who talked to us 
was contemplated to be run physically. The treaty | peated the offer of the parallel of forty-nine degrees about the regard of Heaven being conveyed to us in 
does not say that it shall be run; the treaty says that | north latitude, which had been made by two pre- | tones which threatened war or 540 40‘, | have just as 
it shall be *‘described,” and it was so described, as | ceding administrations, &e. * * Had this been a) little doubt that if the question comes to 49° or war, 
we contend on the authority ef Mr. Monroe, derived | new question, coming under discussion for the first; he takes 49°. [Much merriment. ] 
from President Madison. It was described as intend- | time, this proposition would not have been inade.— | There are some of our friends on the other side 
ed to run on the 49th parallel of latitude, indefinite- | Che extraordinary and wholly inadmissable demands | of the chamber, the senator from I[Ilimois (Mr 
ly— that is, to the ocean. fi5, of the British government, and the rejection of the | Breese,) the ahindtele fram Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) and 
I make bold to say that, at the period of the Sth of! proposition made in deterence alone to what had | the senator from Indiana, (Mr. Hannegan ) who all 
September, 1804, no agent of the government had so: been done by my predecessors, and the implied obliga- go for 54° 40‘ or Sihiadcie. Now l we no doubt 
much as pretended to any claim on our part beyond | tion which their acts seemed to impose, allord satisfactory | that the senator fiat Indiana wilt “stick” to that 
this. hne of 49, but up to that line that our title was | evidence that no compromise which the United States | ‘ 


; that o \ ; /not parenthetically, but in fact. [A laugh.] If these 
clear and undeniable, and so { think it is. But, in| ought to accept can be eflected.” gentlemen will pardon me, 1 will venture to say that 


the condition in which our title now stands, t hold Impose on whom? On me, James K. Polk? No;!they are the Hotspurs of the senate—] mean of 
that necessity demands a compromise, I think there ‘impose on the American nation, of which he was|course in point of spirit, courage, and gallantry.— 
is no senator but must admit that in absence of all | the mere representative: an obligation arising from | ‘lhe senator from Indiana, | suppose, may be consi- 
compromise war Is inevitable. Spain has relinquish-| the fact that, on four different oceasions, this offer | dered as the genera!; but the senators frow Lilinois 
ed all her claim; Russia claims nothing south of 54° | had been authorised; so that the honor of the nation and Ohio are certainly entitled to distinguished rank, 
40'; and there is no other government which asserts | bound him now to renew it. He renews according: | fur they tell us there is no danger of a war with Eng- 
a title to the country between the parallels of 42 and | ly the offer of 1824, that is, the line of 49; but, with ‘land, and one of them expressed the opinion that 
54 but England and the United States ithe exception of the navigation of the Columbia| England could do us no harm. 
How should we have tosettle this if it was a new | river, at the same time giving England some minor! Mr. Breese. I said no such thing. 
question? After we have induced the subjects of | but substantial advantages in lieu of it. Theques-| Mr. Johnson. 
Great Britain to come into the country and hold it in | tion I how propose ty the friends of the presicent | war, in spite of all the harm she might do. But 
common with ourselves, under the treaty of 1818;| 0D this floor (and it is a very obvious one) is this: if | there are others who think that no great harm can 
and after we had renewed that treaty in 1827, leav- | the previous offers of this government in 1818, 1824,| come out of war with England SW hat was the 
ing the question of sovereignty undecided; and after | 1826, and their renewal in 1843, created an implied | ground taken by the senator pg OE (Mr. Allen?) 
we have permitted and inviled England to extend | obligation on tue president to settle our controversy | First, he told us that there would be fo war at all. 
a hap v0 over them ial en to extend ours, | n pee in et " pega Nate set oe ‘And why? Because England dare not fight us single- 
what does. magnanimity and rea! honor require at : anever, fro: e factthat the president | ra mee See athe 
our hands?» Gbeiously » air and honorable Sikotane himself has repeated that very offer? “Who is James | wa ditele’ Match tian te oats ie ee th: 
of the territory. And if this can be done by the K. Polk?” was a question once asked. We all know | dertake, (and [hope in God she never may.) The 
adoption of a line man eaery appropriate to consti-| abd "ae vs = nee there are some who do not! senator thinks, indeed, that if she can get Russia to 
{ bound the hold it is proper, on ot art.| kuow what he is. e is the president o e United | j,} : ie? od how; 
. —— ———— aug wi ny ch — States, | He smeatis for the ea otentets ted tower |Join with her, and } rance too, and has Mexico to 
Poe sone , de : ures : ? °S- aid both, she may perhaps pluck up courage enough 

ary with the English possessions east of the Rocky | ted with the authority so to speak, and his acts, in! to fight the United States! The senator says that 
mountains? The parallel of 49. What is the most, the exercise of that authority, are as binding on the | she is the very fceblest eovernment on the face of 
natural boundary for us to adopt west ot those moun- | United States as the acts of ay of his predecessors: | the earth. This ABELE by the chairman of the com- 
tains? ‘he parallel of 49. What line was estab , ey can create an obligation, express or implied,| mittee on foreign relations. And what makes her 
lished under the provisions of the treaty of Utreehi | Just as strong as the acts of his predecessors, could | feeble? It is the adaptation of the steam power to 
as being the most natural and proper for a boundary?| do If, ia making his offer to England, he was un-| the naval marine; it is her immense public debt di- 
The paraliei of 49. What is the line that shonld be | 4? obligation from the acts of his predecessors, how | vided among many thousand of her own citizens. — 
adopted, looking to the relative advantages of both | ©@9 any man deny that, having made that offer, heis) And he telis us finally, that, possessing these ele- 
parties? The parallel of 49. And 1 say that if this | Hot bound to accept itt it shall come to him trom | iments of obvious and apparent weakneess, she dare 
were now anew question, coming up for the first} ‘he other side? ‘not repudiate her debt—a privilege which it seems 
time before an American congress, the national ho-| Supposing he shall refuse it, and go with the sen- | the United States have. 
nor, so far from being violated by the adoption of | ator oe Indiana for 54° 40", what will be the Mr. Allen. [say that the word repudiation was 
that boundary, could,on the countrary, be preserved | judgment of the world when England asks us to t used b », but th tor knows thata state of 
by this means only. Is it honorable in a high-mind. | Settle this question of title on terms which we have | 2° — J af - * “ee OF SHAMS 

: we" . re "war suspends the interest due on foreign debts. And 
ed nation to tell the subjects of another nation to! five times recognized as just and fair? There can “+: a have ; relief. bee ni her debt is 
come in with their laws; to invite them over and | De Dut one opinion. What was right and proper in ae — sao — Ut: SONSS, VEGRURS 
over again tc extend their poss: ssions in the coun. | 1818, right and proper in 1824, right and proper in) wit Ing meme. , 
(ry; and then, after we have got them in, they fond- | 1826, right and proper in 1843, and right and proper) Mr. Johnson. {1 did not mean to say ee oe eee 
ly believing that they were to live under the protec | in 1845, is right and proper now. Lit us go to war pended the payment of her own debt. I wasspeak- 
tion of British law ‘and British power, to say to| @8$00n as we think proper after the refusal of such , lng of her own debt. Yet in the same breath, the 
these same persons, “Retire, go out of the country; | an offer, and [ use no extravagant language when | senator said that England dare not repuciate, and he 
or we will extend over you our laws exclusively!" | I say that from one end of the civiliged worn '° finally held her up to the world as “a pauper.” And 
ladmit, as to the question of right, that a title by| the other the absolute and unmixed reprobation | this ‘V8S & M!spire us with a sonse of her nate 
possession cannot be smainiained by either party, and | o4 the American charactér, the deep and perma- | weakness. But, to deepen cnet ee still 
the treaty of 1818, whieh provided for the common | Dent disgrace of the American name, will assuredly | more—to remove an imead of }) 7@land to an infinite 


1 know you did not. You went for 





’ ‘ ‘ , i : . may : u. i) . 3 as 
use of the territory by both, did not affect the pre- | follow. distance, he went on to tel "8 tha, oo - ~~ 
vious tit r either: ontrary. it eontalned ; — tf 7 ; ; ra, Ol Stale a 

is title of either: on the contrary, it contained an But | have no idea, not the most remote, that we | leeble as an unborn infant. Aud by 4) at a 


EXpress provision that it should have no such effect.| are to be subjected to any such degradation. I have | tact, which genius only was equal to wen! 0 ¢ 
But I think it must be obvious, looking at the char-| an abiding, a settled coutidence, which J know ean- | S¢’ibe to us this infant as “reposing in the lap 9! 
acter of the transaction, the manner in which it ori-| not deceive me, that no man standing in the relations | Past’? [Much laughter. 

ginated, and what was declared to be its purpose,| in which the president admits himself to be plac d | ) 
that it 1s no more than fight on the part of each of ae 0 be placed, | 


the 





land acting under an ob) > $ hi n the senator from Illinois asked us what there 
the mutioasto offer and decent a fait divisic ac ing uhder an Obligation which he admits to) is abouta war with England to frighten us? Couid 
But it is not a Wie aihestion “a oie cam, | be epee y and with asenate beside him which | il be her navy? Give us but twelve months? notice, 
, eS ', anu What the vgovern-)| make Do to say j , (he ten saute Sind Paes | ie al ; On wiser # 
ment has heretofore done imposes on us an imy era- | sitotional ajorle Gtk oy Ley ene than the pot (and this we shall have by the treaty,) and we should 
m impera- ni aflirm such an adjustment as |) bave a larger navy than Engl av Thy 
live dui » the controversy o » eee tial ave ‘watarre at ; » @ darger navy than Engiand ever had. Thank 
ve duty to settle the controversy on the parailel of ; have referred to, will refuse to make it. provided | God for the it et hens dl > “ . . 
49° if it can be done, ln lsi38 we proposed that line | England rives him the op: “tunity »?P t. wr Bn rer. SOmN ated suppose that if all tne 
to Great Britein.as.a boundar¢. tozether: wi ee te das He OPporiunity. 1 speak fro | other Kuropean powers should unite their naval 
ak: , Cth y) 94 anal lozetner with the | an assurance derived from no other source than that | power with that of Ineland give us two years’ no 
‘ ‘ re a : ‘ Sigone 7} 14 ‘ ‘ Q sti) 7 ‘ Mt ~ 
ree pa tigation PS tae Voluwbia river; in 1824 we | which { have before me on this floor. The senator | tice, and we will create a navy reater th f 
proposed lhe same Hae without the navigation of the | trom New York who first addressed us (ir. Dix,)| whole. But how is this navy of _ ag “ the 
river; in 1826 the offer of 1818 was renewed. In| and the senator fr og we as “bean Pea Vi Set / how 1s this navy of ours to be obtain- 
saan! ey, gar g bewed. inj and the sepator irom aissouri who followed him,|ed? By converting our New York liners into fri 
) "9 under wir. yer, 7 hen the attention of this ( Mr. Benton,) have both admitted, almost in words,| gates. No doubt the senator believed this state a. 
Sovespmept was again drawn to the sudject, au-| certainly, in spirit, that this dispute ought to be | to be perfectly correct; and he went so far areas 
. “ ; ‘ re t ' ifer wo 24 r./1¢ nh ; be or } a e | vs Sita 4 7 7.™ ” ‘ as te oJ 
ohera™ 18 given ‘0. our minister to renew the | COompromised,; and though i do not intend to cate-| us thal there was not one of those vessels but rey 1a 
uers an 2 { ‘ he >» and 2 ‘ j = } ve) ‘ . . | . rid : ° t e "4 . ee - dy , if 
_— of 1818 and 1826, both as to the line and the | chise any senator, nor ask to be informed of the! be a fuli match for a British frigate! pyr “% r 
a r,. opinion entertained by ai y asf - me 1 , » . ’ x 0 
: ae “i ; any, yet from the oft repeat- | steamers, though we had none quite s 
‘ # t : er Le or : ad none : 8o large as thos 
’ Such Was the condition of the subject when Mr.| ed remarks of the senator from Michigan (Mr. | lately built in England rel | s ld . aed 
Poik came into the presidential chair. And what| Cas | ‘r Ry | 4ugland, yet we could make ours go 
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been expressed by the senator from Michigan, ( Mr. 
Cass,) and the senator from New York, (Mr. Dix,) 
when they told us that England never was prepared 
to strike a heavier blow than’ at this moment, and 
that there is no nation on the globe whose power 1s 
greater, or whom it would be more dangerous for 
us toencounter. But says, the senator from Illi- 
nois, let the war come; she can do us no great harm; 
we may lose a few merchant ships, and I think he 
said a few sloops of war, but they would be easily 
replaced. No doubt the senator really thinks the 
fact to be so. ‘“‘No great harm!” 
into his estimate the oceans of blood that will be 
spilt? the agonies of the battle field? the shrieks of 
the dying? the still more terrific shriek of widows 
and orphans? the depreciation of the public morals? 
the arrest of civilization? the outrages on humanity? 
Will the senator say that these are no great evils, 
and that these things can “easily be replaced?”— 
The senator from New York who last spoke (Mr. 
Dickinson) told us, however, that there were women 
enough to bind up our wounds. Ay, but there are 
no women who can bring back the dead. No touch 
of a weeping wife will avail to bring back her hus 

band from the grave. And no power short of the 


divine influx of Christianity, and that exercised | 


through a long series of years, can bring back to the 
community the weakened and waning sense of moral 
obligation. No valor can bring back to their origi- 
nal prosperity and brightness our desolated and 
blackened coasts, our ravaged cities, and, above all, 
place us, where God intended we should be, really 
and truly at peace with our fellow men. 


I am bold to say—and I say it in no spirit of de- 
precation of the valor of my countrymen--and I say 
it with a full conviction that they are equa! to any 
emergency—let war come upon us because we have 
refused our own terms, offered by us over and over 
again, and the responsibility of those who shal! 
bring it upon us will be not only heavy enough to 
sink a navy, but will cause them to live. as long as 
God shall suffer them to live, in this world, ina sg ate 
of self reproach and mental agony altogether inde- 
scribable. 1 fancy | know how these senators would 
feel when a widowed wife shall approach one of 
them, and looking him reproachfully in the face, 
thall say, ‘tyou are the cause of all of this wretch. 
edness; a false sense of national honor goaded you 
on, till you have brought us all this misery. There 
lies my hust-and, a blackened corpse; and here am I, 
with my orphan children, the most wretched of wo 
men; and all for nothing! for, after all, Oregon is 
lost.’ And the senator from IIlinois will pardon 
me for saying that he would hang his head in unmi- 
ligated regret and shame; he would call the moun- 
tains to fall on him; he would give the wealth of the 
world, if tie had itto bring back that general peace 
and happiwess which, but for him, might have con- 
tinued jong to bless his native land. 


The age we live in denounces war—that savaye 
beastly mode of settling either territorial or indivi 
dual controversies. As has been recently said by 
one now on the verge of the grave, and whose whole 


life bas been devoted to the cause of benevolence, | 


“war is fit only for wild beasts, but is beneath the 
reason and diguily of man.” And as has been beau 
tifully said by one of England's proudest sons, ‘the 
drying up of a single tear confers more honest fame 
than shedding seas of gore.” The spirit of the age 
denounces such savage varbarity. Thatspirit which 
led two powerlul governments to make au amicavie 
and honorable arrangement of dispute, once so 
threatening, in regard lo our northeastern boundary 
—a settlement which the senator from Ohio thought 


proper to stigmatize as dishonorable to the naton— | 


if tuere were nothing eise in the lile of the Amert- 
can vegotiator who participated in that happy resuit— 


if he had pot before, and often, both in ihe forum | 


and in the pubiie councils of this nation, filled the 
measure of human renown—this alone has won for 
him a reputation for penetrating sagacily, fur match- 


less imteliectusl power, for sterling patriotism, such | 


as has rarely been equalled, never surpassed, by any 
statesman, dead or living. | beg pardon for speaking 
thus in the presence in which I stand: | arm defending 
the nation, not the negotiator. 

The senate will pardon me for saying that socom. 
manding, so powerful was the influence of a part o! 


that correspondence on @ subject which tireatenes | 
to invoive the country im war, that Lord Aberdeen, | 
after reading the views of the American uegettator | 
on the right of search, pronounced the prediction | 


that from that day forward no impressment would 
again be made of an American sailor. Yel mj 
friend from Onio seems to think that in Chal negotia 
tion the national honor was seriously injured, — 

Mr. Sevier. If the senator will parden the inter- 
ruption, | should be glad to ask his authority for 


staiing that such was the remark of Lord Aber-| 


deen, 


Has he taken| 
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| Mr Johnson. IL spoke from personal authority. I 
thought I said so. 


If such ends can be accomplished by negotiation, 
if such ends have been accomplished, I invite sena- 
‘tors, in justice to themselves, in charity to the na- 
| tion, to support, one and all, what 1 have no doubt 
'they wish should be the determination of the chief 
| magistrate, to settle the present controversy by the 
same means. Let the senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Hannegan) learn to restrain what 1 may be permit- 
'ted to call his impetuous patriotism. Let him not 
suffer it to run riot. Let him give himself up to no 
dream of national honor, while he 1s blind to all the 
obligations which Christianity and which humanity 
impose. Let him take no course that will not leave 
as he finds it his native country blooming like the 
rose. Carry not desolation of havoc through every 
corner of the land; and, above all, let him pursue that 
course, and be animated by that spirit,—which shall 
oring on us the praise and approbation instead of the 
curses of the world. 


[am not here (continued Mr. Johnson) for the 
purpose of assailing the validity of ‘the American 
title, and | wish not to be misunderstood. The title, 
and the means of defending it, are in the hands of 
the proper legitimate department of the govern- 
ment; and whilst in other hands, | am not about to 
point out the extent to which [| think our title goes, 
and where | am sure the president intends to carry 
it unless driven into a war by the obstinacy of Eng- 
land. I would rather my head should be stricken off 


gressur; but it is not necessary to trouble the senate 
upon this point. 





How is the negotiation to be again resumed?— 
What are the steps most likely to bring about this 
result? Are they to remain as they are, or is the 
advice of the president to us to be adopted? IJ con- 
fess that on this subject my mind has been solici- 
tously anxious, and has undergone recently a change, 
and that change has been owing to facts to which I 





viction, in which | am sure | cannot be misled, that 
| the president’s motives are peaceful. In what con- 
| dition are we now? The title to Oregon—Oregon, 
' all or none—way be made, not in the hands of sena- 
tors of the United States, for they are incapable of 
‘turning it to such a purpose; it may be made, I say, 
a party watchword; itmay be made to fill the whole 
land, and lash it into a state of feverish excitement. 
Emigrants to that territory, taking the excitement 
with them; members of the senate, in the exercise 
of their admitted authority, proclaiming to those 
emigrants that they stand on American soil and 
(ought tu be protected exclusively by American laws, 
jand that every E gtishman ts a trespasser; a divided 
| jurisdiction; one system of laws extending its pro- 
| tecling arm over our household, and another system 
| over another: 
| 





|case would be inevitable 
, Vided for by the treaty of 1818, and continued by 
ithat of 1827, cannot last, nor will it last. How, 
then, is a conflict to be avoided? Clearly by bring- 
/ing this state of things to an end, by dividing the 
| disputed territory, by erecting each portion into a 
/separate sovereignty, to be placed under the armed 
| jurisdiction of its own government. This can only 
' be done by abrogating the treaty. England dues not 
| give the notice, and, unless we do, all the dangers to 
| which [ have referred will follow. 

| { think the notice ought to be given, and before | 
'sit down | shali propose a form of notice, somewhat 
| different, but substantially the same with one which 
‘has already been submitted to the consideration of 
the senate. Ii 1 was satistied that ail that to which 
1 have alluded would not drive us into a conflict, I 
should itiottely prefer the present condition ot 
things. ‘he advice of the senator from South Ca- 
| rolina, (Mr. Caihoun,) the opinion which he has ex- 
pressed, wisely expressed—expressed in the very 
spirit of wisdom—that our policy should be a mas- 
lterly inactivity, isthe true policy of this nation.— 
By emigration we would, in the course of time, ne- 
'cessarily have made the territory ours, But that 
| masterly inactivily has ceased to be masterly, be 

| cause of the unmasteriy activity of some others. But 
Lum sure without knowing individually what the 
vpmion of the honorable senator to whow I have 
alluded, now is, be will agree with me that the day 
ior masterly Inactivity is gone. And let me say that 
we are in the discharge of a function of awful and 
_tvemedous responsibiilly—-with the civilized world 
jstiting in judgment upon us; with the eyes of the 
| people of Uns country turned with deep and intense 
| sulicitude towards 8s; with the hopes of humanity, 
(tbe progress of Christian faith and Cbristian tri- 
‘umphs resting on what the senate of the United 
Siates may be willing to do, 
| tutional freedom, wherever he may be found, looks 


than awaken the American heart into being the ag- | 


have already alluded, impressing me with the con-| 


a conflict in my judgment in sucha, 
The state of things pro- | 


Every lover of cousti- | 
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with intense anxiety to the judgment and the deci- 
sion of the representatives of this free republic. — 
If we act wisely, humanely, in a Christian spirit, in 
that spirit which prevailed as the highest and most 
earnest wish of Heaven, that ihere shall be peace 
on earth, good will to men, we will go on prospering 
and to prosper, But if we act otherwise; if we give 
ourselves up to the jeading of impetuous spirits; if 
we are reckless, regardless of the obligations of 
humanity and Christianity; if we fly in the face of 
the spirit of peace, in which a republic can alone 
live, | repeat, so far from having the blessings of the 
world upon us, we will go down to posterity as the 
enemies of all good. And I think it is our duty to 
apply to that God, whom we all in common adore, 
and invoke his mercy to save us from those desolat- 
ing calamities with which we have been threatened, 
and preserve us a peaceful and happy nation. 


I propose, then, in concluding, to offer, by way of 
amendment to the resolution which came from the 
house of representatives on thi+ subject, and asa 
substitute for that resolution, the preamble and re- 
solutions offered by the senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Crittenden,) with this difference; providing, always, 
that, instead, of deferring the notice, as the original 
amendment proposed, to be given from and after the 
termination of the present session of congress, it 
may be given from and after the first day of June 
next. With this alteration, I shall move the adoption 
of those resolutions, and ceuse to trouble the senate 
further on the subject. 


Mr. Breese said he did not rise for the purpose of 
replying to the arguments of the honorable senator, 
but the senator had asked a question or two which 
perhaps it would not be improper for him now to 
answer. It was in vain, in his apprehensions, to 
say that the spirit of the age and of Christianity was 
opposed to war, if that war was to be waged in de- 
fence of national rights and national honor. He 
would ask the senator whether he does not consider 
national honor to be a valuable possession, and that 
|no people ought to neglect to preserve their honor 








unsullied, and if it be proper for him to allude to 
| the horrors and calamities of a war waged in defence 
| of national rights? The argument, he thought, if 
|sustained, would put an end at once to the obliga- 
tions resting upon the country to defend its rights.— 
It was not the spirit of the age, be apprehended—at 
|any rate it was not the spirit of the American peo- 
| ple to suffer encroachments upon their rights; they 
| would resist them to the death And he would ask, 
further, as the senator had referred to the subject, 
-and had assimilated him, together with the senators 
from Indiana and Olio, to a character delineated by 
Shakspeare, he would ask the senator if he recol- 
lects, in the works of that great delineator of human 
passions and human nature, a scene which occurred 
between Hotspur, Glendower, and Mortimer, when, 
in anticipation of success in the enterprise in which 
they were engaged, they proposed to divide the hing- 
dom. Hotspur says: 
“Methinks my movety 

Equals in quantity not one of yours: 

See how this river comes me cranking in, 

And cuts me, from ihe best of all my land, 

A huge half moon.” 

There was anoiher passage in the same author 
which would apply more properly as descriptive of 
his own feelings in relation to the Oregon controver- 
sy. He would give twice as much to any one de- 
serving of the name of friend; but in a dispute 
with a nation to whom that name did not apply, he 
would 


“Cavil upon the ninth part of a hair.” 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryiand, said he was very much 
pleased with the passage from the poet which the 
senator had recited, for he now saw the authority on 
which the senator intended to assert our title to the 
whole of Oregon. 


But in relation to another question, as to whether 
he meant to say that the spirit of the age was against 
awarfor the defence of clear and substantial na- 
tional rights. The senator could not seriously sup- 
‘pose that he would abandon any such rights; he 
| would leave the war, however, to be produced by 
|the adversary, and not by ourselves. Buthe had yet 
to learn that the adjustment of the controversy by 
| the president, upon terms of his own choice, would 
| be an abandonment of national honor. 
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'ON THE OREGON NOTICE RESOLUTION. 


Uniled States Senate, Monday, 16th March, 1846. 

Mr. Canooun, being entitled to the floor, rose and 
addressed the senate very nearly as follows: 

The question now under order for discussion 
is, whether notice shall be given to Great Britain 
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—— . . . a 
that the convention of joint occupancy between Us 
and her shall terminate at the end of the year. To 


hat question | shall confine my remarks, limiting, tice. They opposed iton grounds directly the re-| That attempt failin 
na verse of those on which these gentlemen advocated | left us? 


them to that and to the questions immediately con- 
nected with it. I shall say nothing in regard to the 
title to Oregon. Having been personally connected 
with previous negotiations, In which that question | 
was concerned, it will be seen by all that it is pro- | 

er that I should pass it by without notice. | shall 





of the senite-—anong 


which [| consider myseif as|asa compromise boundary, it would h 
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ave been wise 


included—-and who were opposed to giving this no-|in us to have done so; but we attempted st in vain. 


it. Those who advocated the notice did so because 
they believed there would be no compromise, and | 
could be none. We were opposed to the notice, be- 
cause we did not agree with them in that opinion.— 
We believed, on the contrary, that a compromise 


g, what other alternative was 
Rither this convention or war. The con- 
vention was a substitute for war; and, while it pre- 
vented war, it at the same time preserved our rights 
in Oregon inviviate so long as the convention should 
continue. I think that those who entered into that 
trealy acted wisely. It has become but too com- 


npstain from every thing of a personal character, and | might be effected, and a common ground assumed to | mon at this day for us to sit in judgment on the acts 


from every thing calculated to wound the feelings of 
any gentleman; but, at the same time, I shall express 
myself freely, fully, and cendidly on all the subjects 
on which f shall consider it my duty to touch. With | 
tiese few prefatory remarks, | shall proceed at once | 


' 


which both nations would agree. We did not think | 
that the American title to the whole of Oregon to 
be so perfectly clear us to be indisputable. We held 
that the title of neither nation to the whole country 
was perfect; and, therefore, we could not, and did 
not, believe that two powerful and enlightened na 





of our predecessors, and to pronounce them to have 
been unjust, unwise, or unpatriotic, while we pass 
over the circumstances of their day, and under which 
they acted. Look at the men concerned. Look at 
Monroe—at Rush—at Clay; it would be hard, in- 
deed, to pronounce men like these to have been 


. - ic > S as >t | i < ~} i B S 58 j j > « i 7) . , e } 
There 1s one point on which we must all be agreed, | tions, such as Great Britain and the United States, | either unpatriotic or unwise. Or, if we look at the 


j 
i 


gud that is, that a great change has taken place since | 


the commencement of the session in the importance | 
of this question, and in its bearing upon peace and | 
war. At that time, this measure of notice was of the | 
reatest and most weighty importance, involving as_ 
it did the question whether peace with Great Britain | 
should or should not continue. Now, it has become | 
one of comparatively minor importance, and may be | 
decided either way without exerting any very de- 
cisive effect on those important interests. So great, 
indeed, is this change, that the very reasons which | 
are argued in the executive message in support of | 
the recommendation that notice shall be given, have | 
nolonger their application. The bearing both of | 
the measure and of the several parties in the senate | 
which have grown outof it, are entirely altered.— | 
hatthe execulive recommendation to terminate | 
he notice is founded on the conviction that, pend- | 
mgsuch a notice, there can be no compromise of 
our difficulties on the Oregon question, must be, 1, 
hink, adimitted on all sides. Indeed, the language | 
of the message is explicitto that effect. It express- | 
s the president’s conviction that no compromise | 
ould be effected which we ought to accept. It an- 
pounces to us that he made to the British conimis-| 
joner an Offer of the parallel of 49°, but that, that, 
fier having been rejected, he ordered that it should | 
be immediately withdrawn. And on that same con- | 
ition he recommends to congress the passage ol 
his notice, with a vieW to the removal of ali impe. 
iments to the assertion of our rights to the whole of 
he Oregon territory. Assuming that there would 
eno compromise, the president tells us that, at the 
xpiration of twelve months, a period wil! have ar- 
wed when our title to that country must either b 
bandoned or firmly maintained. Throughout the 
hole message ihere is not the slightest intimation 
Hat any compromise is expected; but, on the contra- 
, the entire document assumes the opposite view. 
Yet l admit that the grounds on which the presi- 
ei Dases this, his conviction, are derived from the | 
“uuation itself, and mainly from the fact that his 
ict of a Compromise on 49° was rejected. | admit 
al, proceeding on that foundation, it is a fair infe- | 
uce that, if England shail renew on her part the. 
vposition which, when made on ours, she rejected, | 
tie would be no impediment in the way to its ac- | 
plance; at the same time the president intimates | 
ithe slightest expectation that such an offer will | 
mw on her part, or thatany compromise will be | 
ected. 


Such is the view that I have been constrained to | 
e, after the most careful examination » hich 1| 
‘ce been able to give to the message of the presi-| 
jand if ] may draw an inference from the opr | 
isof those members of the senate who believe 
ie soundness of our title to the whole territory, | 
Yconcur in this view. Indeed, the g:ounds on 
ich they place themselves wall not admit of their 
porting the notice under any other assumption.— 
*y go fur the whole of Oregon, because they 
ert that our title to the whule territory, even up 
4° 40’ is clear and unquestionable; and they think 
‘ler that we should assert that title by arms than 
don any part of portion of it. Hence it is most, 
Nest that if they thought the notice could possi- 
fesull in a compromise, they would vote against 


rd ‘ . ) . 
id this view which 1] take of the message, and in 
i these gentlemen concur, is, as I believe, the} 


entertained by the country at Jarge. 
Lis, 


bs Certain- | 
ii we are to draw our conclusions from the 
ral tone of the public press; or if we are talook 
‘hat is, perhaps, a still better index of public 
‘o1—the course of our intelligeut business men; 
‘@ reception of the message had the most de- | 
ellect upon the public stocks. No sooner was| 
‘nguage heard than insurance immediately rose, | 
4S our vessels returned from their foreign voy-| 
» stead of their being sent out again to sea, | 
vere suffered to remain inactive at the wharves, | 





th, too, was the view taken by another portion | 


ment may be made of the questions in dispute. | 


dence; but it seems impossible to me that, on t! 


' state with the utmost frankuess his real sentiments, 


| mise, would not be precisely the reverse. 


| that, as a measure oi policy, it was a great mistake; 


lu that case they would have been hostile.) 


would go to war on such a question, so long as war | 
could by possibility be honorably and properly avoid- 
ed. ‘Ihis was the view of all who opposed the giv. | 
ing of notice at thistime. We wished to give to| 
both parties in this coitroversy a breathing time—a | 
season for calra and mature reflection; under the in- | 


fluence of which they might come to some just, and | 
honorable, yet pacific conclusion; and because we | 
thought that the immediate giving of such a notice | 
as was proposed would bring Great Britain to one of | 
two allernatives—either to acquiesce in the state of | 
things in which we bad placed the question, so as to 
permit us to get possession of the territory by the 
gradual results of colonization, or to change the | 
onus, and cast the blame of making war from our | 
shoulders upon hers, compelling her to take the at- | 
tiiude of the aggressor. | 

| 

| 


There were other gentlemen in this body who 
acted from different views. These were in favor of 
a compromise. They, too, thought that our title was 
not perfect, but yet were in favor of giving notice, 
because they believed, notwithstanding the tone and | 
language of the message, that the two measures were | 


‘compalible—that we might give this notice to ter-| 


minate the convention, and yet effect an amicable | 
compromise of all our difficulties. The grounds on | 
which they come to this conclusion seem to be three. | 
In the first place, they think that the language of the 


executive shows that he still entertains the hope of 


compromise. They quote to us his express language, | 
where he says that he hopes an amicable arrange- | 


am fully aware that the president does use tiis jan 
guage, and that the same thing was said twice by the | 
secretary of state, in the course of the correspon: 


he 
plainest and justest rules of construction, the mes. | 
sage Can be considered as expressing that meaning 
Jt is a most solemn and weighty state paper, address- 
ed by the executive of the nation to a co-ordinate | 
brauch of the government, and in which he is bound 
to hold the plainest and most explicit language—to | 
and to give the reasons on which they are founded. | 
This is his duty, and this he has periormed. And | 
he says, very Clearly, that he recoimmends this no- | 
lice in order that we may assert our title to the | 
whole territory, and, if necessary, support that title | 
by arms. | cannot look beyond the message for the | 
president’s motives. Todo so would, in my judg- | 
ment, be to disparage the character of the president. | 


Another ground taken by these gentlemen is, that 
the president wants to employ this nulice as a moral | 
weapon, not a physical one. But no such idea is | 
expressed in the message. The language of the pre- | 
sident is explicit to the contrary. It looks not to a 
moral, but a physical termination of the difficulty.— 
But, admitting that he wants to use it as a mora! | 
weapon, what does that mean? It must mean tha 
he wants to use it for the purpose of intimidation.— | 
Now, I submit to the cominon sense of every gen 


Britain, its effect, instead of leading to a compro- | 


it would | 
be a direct appeal to her fears, to induce her to yield, 


wise. 
The third reason is, that the convention of 1318, | 
and renewed tn 1827, was wrong from the beginning; 


that its effect was to fetier the assertion of our rights; 


‘and that it would have been better, so far as our 


rig.ts in the territory were concerned, if there had 

been wo such convention atall. In thatopinion L cannot | 
concur; 1 dissent from it wholly: I hold precisely the | 
oppusite opinion; I believe that, but for that eonven- 
tion, the preservation of our rights could have been | 
effected only by an appeal to arms. We must esther 
have gone to war in 1818 and 1827, or must have ac- 
quiesced in the hostile claims of Great Britain, (for 
It we 
could al that time bave obtained the latitude of 49° 


[trustit has been metin the same spirit. 
that intelligence has, before this time, gone abroad 


ithe questions of peace and war. 


great names of those who have since acquiesced in 
the measure they adopted—at Jackson, and at others 
since—it would be hard to say that such men deli- 
berately acquiesced in an arrangement hostile to the 
best interests of their country. 1 do not name the pro- 


/mineut individual concerned, (understood to refer to 


Mr. Adams,) because his course since that time has 
cancelled any previous credit to which he might have 


i entitled himself. 


Such was the state of things when this resolution 


| of notice was first introduced into the senate. Since 


then, as I have said, there has been a mighty change: 
public opinion has developed itself, not only on this, 
but on the other side of the Atlantic; and that voice 
of public opinion has uttered itself most audibly and 
clearly in favor of a compromise. Here, too, the 
same change has been manifested, insomuch that | 
hazard nothing when J say thata large, a very large, 
majority of this body is at this moment in favor of a 
compromise—an honorable compromise. And does 
not all the language and conduct of the British go- 
vernment itself clearly demonstrate that it is in fa- 
vor of a compromise; and substantially on the basis 
which we have ourselves offered? Sure lam that 
no intelligent and reflecting man can read the lan- 
guage of Sir Robert Peel in reply to Lord John Rus- 
sell, and not see that he is prepared to act on a pro- 
position substantialily the same with that which was 
rejected by Mr. Pakenham. This declaration of the 
premier of Great Britain was made with very great 
effec’; his object in making it was not to censure the 


-able and very faithful representatuve of G. Britain 
_in this country, but to give emphasis to the assur- 


ance that ie was ready to make a just and fair com- 
promise of the disputed question. 1 hope sincerely 


that our government has not overlooked that decia- 


ration; tt was a direct step towards compromise, and 
I trust 


o Great Britain tu that effect, so as to remove the 
only difficulty which now lies in the way. 


Under the views that I entertain, it is no Jonger a 
question whether our difficulties may be paciiically 
arranged or not; nor is it even a question as to the 
manner; itis simply a question of time. But there 
ought to be nu delay, because the business of both 


nations and of the world requires that it should be 


settled. On great, and momentous, and delicate 
questions like these, there are the highest public 
reasons why there should be no delay. Ounce seitie 
the question of Oregon, aud we may theo settle the 
question of Mexico; but til then, Mexico will cal- 
culate the chances of a rupture between us and G. 
Britain, ane if she sees any chance of a war against 


us, she will go over to the power which makes war 


upon us. Remove these chances, put an end to such 
a hope, and Mexico will speedily settle every pend- 
ing question between her and the United States; and 


then, Lirust, that we shall deal generously by her.— 


She is weak—leebie in the extreme—aid 1 trust 


| that we shall adopt no harsh measures with her. 
‘tleman, whether, if his notice should be used in that | 


‘light, with a greatand powerful nation like Great 


| have now ex; lained the change which has taken 


/place in the bearing of this measure of notice on 


The change con- 


isisis in ihis. that when the notice was recommended 
there existed no hope of a compromise, but now the 
under such a motive, what she would not yield other- | highest and most confident hope 4s felt by almost all. 


| Now, therefore, there is no great interest connected 


with our deciding this question of notice, ove way 
or another. Just in proportion as the prospect ol 
compromise Was snail, the importance of lie police 
was great; but, as the prospect of compromise In- 
creases, the measure of notice becomes of Jess and 
less importance. We have now reached a point 
when we can decide the qu stion without much feel- 
ing on either side. ; 

[ now proceed to inguire whatis the bearing of 


/this measure on the position of the executive, and 


what on the position of the parties in this budy. 
The conduct of the executive must now be great- 
ly changed. He must act very differently now from 


‘what he would have done when he recommended the 


notice under the persuasion that there could be no 
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compromise, but that we must assert our rights by | shall be given! I will vote, under no circumstances, 
That be can advise the same thing now | for a naked absolute notice. 
the case have greatly changed. Weare not in the 


arms. 
which he advised then, is impossible. Then, he had 
not the remotest expectation of a compromise. if 
now he has a different view, and thinks that Great 
Britain is ready to meet us with an offer such as we 
made, [ here say that, if he shall now decline that 


offer, I do not envy him the consequences that shall | 
The change which has taken place is not) 


follow. 
a change in the president; it is a change in the state 
of things. So far from its being any imconsistency, 


it is, on the contrary, the highest consistency to agree two objections to it. It is equivocal in its meaning. 
to a compromise when matters have reached a point | If it means to declare that the president may settle 
which was not contemplated when he sent us his | this difficulty by this compromise it means nothing, 


message. There is prevalent among us a great 
error in regard to this matter of consistency. Some 
persons think that consistency consists ina uniform 
alherence to one policy, let the circumstances of 
the country change or not. Others think that con- 
sistency lies in always thinking the same way, after 
a man has seen the most cogent reasons for chang- 
ing his opinion. The consistency of these persons 
is much like the course of a physician »ho, in the 
treatment of a malignant fever, should give emetics 
and calomel at the beginning, and then hold himself 
bound to continue to give emetics and calomel 
through every subsequent stage of the disease.— 
Consistency like this would kill the patient; and there 
is no statesman worthy of the name who would be 
guilty of the political quackery of advocating always 
the same course of policy, though the circumstan- 
ces of his country had completely altered. 

But not only has the executive position changed, 
but the position of the parties in the senate has 
changed in no less degree; and ny friends here who 
go for ali of Oregon (friends I will call them, for I 
have no other than the most friendly feeling towards 
them) must ard do feel that there has been a change. 
So long as they thought that notice was wholly in- 
consistent with any compromise, they were its warm 
and enthusiastic advocates; but now, when they be- 
gin to discover that, notwithstanding the giving of 
the notice, a compromise may still be effected, they 
find theinselves without the same reason for their 
former zeal; and I shall not be at all surprised if, 
before this question is finally put, these very gentle- 
men shall vote against the notice altogether. 

But | trust the friends to whom [| allude have un- 
dergone a still further change besides that of their 
position. f trust they now begin to see that there 
are some doubts in regard to our title to the whole 
of Oregon. That it is unquestionable they cannot 


now say; for it has been questioned with great abili- | 


ty in their presence on this floor. I know, indeed, 


that their convictions have been as honest as they | . | | 
But, admitting that our title | thing to terminate it, and to adhere strictly ‘and | and, indeed, it requires but little reflection to per 


have been strong. : 
seemed to them ever so clear, is not something due 
to the changes which have since taken place? 











The circumstances of 


same state of things which existed when the execu- 
tive message first came in; and | cannot vote under 
the remotest impression that there will be no ccmpro- 
mise. If any gentleman once hoped so, and would 
have gone for the notice under that hope, that motive 
has now passed away. 

Nor ean | vote for the resolution which has been 
sent us from the house of representatives. I have 





for the president has that right; but if it means asa 
hint to negotiate for a compromise, then I am for 
speaking more plainly. [fam most decidedly against 
all equivocation in the matters of state policy. Let 
us say plainly what we mean to say. If we mean 
compromise, let us say compromise; and net send the 
president a resolution on which he may put just any 
interpretation that suits him. 

if we give this notice atall, I think it should be 
given substantially as has been proposed by the gen- 
‘Ueman from Georgia. If I consent to the notice, 
it will be, as I have said, to keep this agitation from 
‘running into the next presidential election, and 
ifinally to terminate the question; and if we give 
jitatall, let us give it precisely as we intend, ex- 
pressing the opinion that the difficulty should be 
settled by compromise. So much I feel inclined to 
vote for. 








But this whole measure is subordinate to a higher 
end, Viz: the preservation of peace and the settle- 
/ment of our difficulties without a resorttoarms. My 
| vole in regard to notice will rest on the question 
| whether the notice will advance that end or not.— 
| And I shail, therefore, reserve myself until I shall be 
satisfied on that point. 
| Ihave thus stated why I am for a compromise, 

and how far lam in favor of giving notice. I vote 
on both subjects under circumstances in which I 
find wiyself placed, and for which 1 am not in the 
|least resporsible. I am doing the best I can where 
I find myself and not what I might have done under 
different circumstances. | repeat that for these cir- 
; cumstances [am not responsible. I early resisted 
that state of things shich has now come to pass.— 
|In 1843 this question for the first time assumed a 








| dangerous aspect. I then saw, or thought I saw, 
| what was coming, and lexamined the question un- | 
(der all its aspects. After the maturest reflection ] 
/came to the conclusion which | then stated. I saw | 
that there were two routes before us: one of them 


} 
- | 
was to adhere to the convention of 1827, to do no- 


‘rigidly to its provisions. I saw that although for a | 


te, 
ee 


from its geographical position, the United States 
must ultimately get the whole of it. But, even jf 
her calculation was otherwise, there were great jim. 
pediments in the way of her giving notice to term. 
nate the convention. She could do so if she pleased. 
so could we: this was an express provision of the 
treaty, and could not, in itself, be considered ag, 
hostile ovement on either side. But there was 
another convention which Great Britain contends 
to be still in existence, but which we insist has ex. 
pired, and thatis the convention of Nootka. Thig 
treaty of Nootka is in strict analogy with our cop. 
vention of 1818; and if she should give us no notice 

it could not be set aside unless its provisions were 

violated. We had observed the terms of our convep. 
tion, and this foreclosed her from the responsibility of 
such a movement. 


It seemed, then, to me clear as the light of heaven 
that it would not do for us to make a movement of 
any kind. We might, indeed, give our people some 
facilities in reaching the country; and when the 
got there, we might extend our laws over them per- 
sonally, but not territorially. 1 doubted then, and] 
still doubt, even the expediency of going so fara 
that; but, most clearly, we could not set up oy 
laws there territorially; because the moment we 
should do that, we must establish a custom house, 
and levy and collect duties; and if there is any thing 
that can alienate the affections of those people frog 
us, it will be the collection of high duties. Our peo. 
ple have gone there as our fathers came to New 
England at the beginning; and one important end 
they seek is the enjoyment of free trade. They will 
contend as earnestly for the free enjoyment of the 
trade of the Pacific as their ancestors did for thatof 
the Atlantic before the revolution. If we levy hizh 
Cuties on their infant trade, they will soon find a 
neighboring power who will extend to them greater 
advantages in this respect, and whose influenc: 
might rend the territory from you. My disposition 
has been to let them go there and govern themselves, 
That is a business for which they seem to havea 
native instinct, that marks their origin. Let them 
go there and settle the country, and then gradually, 
and with great judgment and caution, extend our 
laws over them, as #t may become necessary; for 
here is the most delicate and critical point in the 
whole affair. 

The other course that lay open to us was that 
pointed out in the Dill of 1843, which provided for 
the practical assertion of our rights in the territory, 
and the exercise of our sovereignty there to a cer 
tain extent, by the passage of certain general laws. 
I thought this course not to be a fit and proper one. 
I saw very plainly what would be the consequence; 





ceive this. ‘To extend our settlement in Oregon, in 


J, time that convention operated beneficially for Great | conformity with the provisions of that bill, would 


nothing due to the fact that a majori(y even of their Britain, yet the period was at hand when our turn | be inconsistent with the terms of the convention, ant 


own political friends think that our title is not so 
clear but that a compromise may be honorably el 
fected? Is nothing due to their opinion? And does 


not the mere fact ofsuch a division of opinion among | 
men perfectly honest on both sides present (he strong. | 


est reason why the dispute need not and odght not 
to be decided by force? I appeal to these senators 
as patriots, as wise and prudent men, to say, when 
our contest is with so great a power, whether they 
are willing to hazard all for a question on which the 
opinions of good and honest men all over their coun 


try are undeniably divided. | appeal to them as par. | 


ty men, to say whether they wiil insist on pushing 
ahis question to such an extreme as to divide their 
parly. 

' As.to the other portion of the senate, (in which J 
euonsider myself as inchided,) iis undeniable that a 
“eval clange has taken place. 1 feel it myself.— 
&- ‘ng could ooce have indueed me to consent to 
Noth recommended by the president; but now 
the notice. “Sig J may give my vote for a modified 
it is very posse 

notice in some jorm. 

Aud this brings me 

Shall we giv 
all we nol? 


pow, at sength, to the direct 
; eto Great Britain the notice 
question. ow The question is not tree 
proposed, OF 8! 
from doubt. 


a . ty — . t the 
favor is, that it will preven 
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‘esent. : 
™ And now the question, 


stponing the no 


in what for 


of this Oregon question BEM, | 


) 
pOl- 


| pation and possession of the country. 


oted on the subject; So bat ae 
congress shall have. sible, da something in the mat-. 


as po’. this considera: 


| would come to derive its benefits. Its operation | 
‘threw into her hands the whole fur trade of that re- 
i gion, and we stood by while the whole of that rich 


‘from the provisions of the treaty. The resistless 


| hervest was reaped by her subjects: but I saw that! 
} { 
we would soon derive the most important advantages | 





| increase of our population and the gradual progress 


(of their enterprise was bringing them fast to the | 
| foot of the Rocky Mountains. The great South | 


would speedily bring us either to negotiation or (0 
war. | anticipated that the result would be negotr 
ation. And what then? Negotiation must end either 
in comprousse or war. I] never could believe i 
any other result. J also saw that, if we compro: 
promised, it must be on the parallel of 49°. The past 
history of the whole matter decided that: and, be 
sides, as 49° was the boundary on this side of the 
mountains, most people would think it reasonable 


| Pass had been discovered, and | saw that the settle- | and natural it should be the boundary on the other 
/mentof Oregon by American citizens was rapidly | side. 


approaching. 

| if we should only adhere strictly to the conven- 
‘tion, the progress of things would eventually decide 
who should have the possession of the territory.— 
| Our power to populate the region, and thus to ob- 
| tain us .ctual possession, was far greater than that 
‘of Great Britain. Its distance from us was far less; 
it ‘ess io it was through an open, grassy coun- 
i try, and, to men so active and hardy as our western 


neo ak 


‘pioneers, the journey presented comparatively but) session of the whole country. 


sual! difficuity; whereas to reach Oregon from 
Great Britain required a cireumnavigation of twenty 
\thousand miles—a space but little short of the cir- 
leumference of the globe. Of all the spots on the 
‘face of the earth, presenting to her the possibility 
-of colonization, Oregon was the most remote.— 
There were oundreds of colonies that lay nearer, and 
presented a better soil and climate. Even New 
Z-atand was nearer to the shores of England. All, 
therefore, we had to do was to stick to the conven- 
tion, io observe all the provisions with the most 
scrupulous fidelity, and theo let the question of title 


To this course 
there was but one impediment; Great Britaia might 
vive the notice. But I had no sach fear; for I had 
read the discussion of this question on her side, and 


value on Oregon, a3 8 permanent possession of the 


m the notice! British crown, but rather seemed to conclude that, 





acquitted from any participation in it. 


: 
be quietly and gradually settied by the actual occu-| promise and against war. id 
| actuated by no unmanly fear of consequent™ 


But I would go neither for notice nor for compre 
mise, so long as we could persevere in what | cov 
ceived to be the true American policy. Hence 
did resist the bill of 1843, in common with matj 
able men in both houses. It passed here by an eq 
vocal majority of one vote, (the senator voting 
der instructions in the affirmative,) but it was !% 
in the other house. Since then the proposition!” 
notice has been repeated, with a view to taking p* 
And so now weét 
hare 















where we are—a position which all ought to 
foreseen—where we must compromise or fight. J 

[ say, then, if there is any responsibility alte” 
to the circumstances in which J find myself, 15% 
The resj* 
| dov 


sibility lies ataong my friends on the right. 7 
ne 


not they acted patriotically, but impatiently—!?" 
dience to the impatience of their people. They he 
suffered themseives to be pushed into their pres? 
positign without due reflection. a 

Now, being brought to the alternative by cire® 
stances over which I have no Gontrol, I go for 
But in this course ’® 


know that, under the existing state of the wor 
wars are sometimes necessary: the utmost ye 
for justice and equity cannot always preven! oe 
And when war must be met, { shail be amo? 
Jast to flinch: I may sppeal to my past history 





support of thisassertion. But Iam averse tos" 
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to war on this question, for the reasons I have given. ing and good pay, they may be rendered a very for- | 
But not for these only: [ have still higher reasons. | midable force. Then we must have another army 


Although wars may al Lines be necesSary, yet peace 
js a positive good a.d war isa positive evil; and I 
cling to peace so long a3 it can be preserved consis- 
tently with the national safety and honor; and I am 
against war so long as it can be avoided without a 
sacrifice of either. I am opposed to war in this 
case, because neither of these exigencies exist: it 
may be, as I conceive, avoided without sacrificing 
either the national honor or the national safety. But 
if these dangers did exist, to a certain extent, war 
js still highly inexpedient; because our rights in 
Oregon can be sustained with more than an equal 
chance of success without war than with it. This 
js a great and weighty reason against war. [Ele who 
goes so Stoutly to war for “fall of Oregon or none,” 
may possibly come out of it with ‘‘none.”’ I con- 
cede to my countrymen tiie possession of all the bra- 
very, patriotism, and intelligence which can be 
claimed for them, but we shall go into this contest 
with great disadvantages on our side. As long as 
Great Britain has a large force in the east, and is 
mistress of the sea, she can carry on the war at much 
Jess expense. 

There is another reason why [ am opposed to it: 
the war would soon cease to be for Oregon; the 
struggle would be for empire, and it would be be- 


ng ee a 





tween the greatest power in Europe on the one side, 
and the greatest and most growiug and spirited people 
of the west on the other. Jit would be pressed on 
upon both sides with all the force, vigor, energy, and 


perseverance of two great and brave nations; each | of the money will go into the pockets of those who | 
would strike the other in the most vulnerable point, | struck not ablow in the contest. : 
and the blows would be tremendous. Amidst the up-| have the task of restoring a circulating medium of a 


roar of such a contest, Oregon would soon be forgot- 
ten—utterly forgotten: to be recovered, if at all, on 
the contingencies of success or the reverse. 

My next reason is, that, though it is alleged that 
we must fight in order to protect our citizens in Ore- 
gon, instead of their protection war would ensure 
their utter destruction. It is the most certain way 
to sacrifice them. ‘This I will never consent to do. 
They are American citizens—our brethren and kind- 
red. 
never will give a vote the result of which must be 
their utter and speedy destruction. But if we make 
a compromise on latitude 49°, they will all be safe, 





| 


,ate the 
| general governments. 
state rights, but the government will become, in 


We have encouraged them to go there; and [| 
of the nation will seek conquest after conquest, and 


for, if | am rightly informed, there is nota man of) 


them to be found’north of that lise. This will carry 
all the points we have in view, instead of sacrificing 
them all. 

{ am against war, too, for reasons common to the 
whole Union. 1 believe that the most succes:ful 
and triumphant war we could wage—even if in ten 
years we should get allthe most extravagant advo- 
cate of war has dared to hope for—if we could take 
the Canadas, and New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
and every other British possession, and drive her flag 
from the whole continent, and prosecute our advant- 
ages till we had accomplished the downfall of the 
British throne, and she would yield up speac and 
shield and trident at our feet, it would be to us the 
most disastrous event that could happen. Ido not 
how allude to the ravages and desolations of war- 
fare; to the oceans oi blood that must flow, and the 
various miseries thal ever accompany the contest of 
arms; because | have never observed that the state- 
ment of these things had any great effect upon a 
brave people. No doubt the evil would be very 
great, because there are no two nations in the world 
who can do each other so much harm in war, or so 
much good in peace, as Great Britain and the United 
States. The devastation wouid be tremendous on 
both sides. The indomitable industry, and enter- 
prise, and perseverance of our widely spread and 
still spreading and multiplying population, will soon 
find ways and means of repairing whatever merely 
physical disasters war can inflict. But war has far 
heavier inflictions for a free people; it works a social 
and political change in the people themselves, and 
in the character of their institutions. A war such 
as this will be of vast extent; every nerve and mus- 
cle on either side will be strained to the utmost; 
every commandable dollar wall be put in requisition; 
not a portion of our entire frontier but will become 
tHe scene of contest. It will be a Mexican war on 
the one side, and an Indian war upon the other. Its 
flames will be all around u-; it will be a war on the 
Pacific and a war on the Atlantic: it will rage on 
every side, and fill the land. Suppose Oregon shali 
be abandoned, we must raise seven armies and two 
Navies: we must raise and equip an army against the 
Mexicans; and jet no man sneer at the mention of 
Such a power. Under the guidance and training of 
British officers, the Mexican population can be ren- 
dered a formidable enemy. See what Britain has 
made of the feeble Sepoysuf India. ‘The Mexicans 
area braver aud a hardier people, and they will 
form the cheapest of all armies. With good trai- 
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lightning, but by lightning itself. Magic wires are 
stretching themselves in all directions over the globe, 
fo guard our southern frontier, and anotlier to pro-| and when their mystic meshes shall at length have 
tect cur northern frontier, and another to operate been perfected, our globe itself will be endowed with 
on our northeastern boundary, and still another to, a sensiliveness which will render it impossible to 
cover our Indian frontier. At the least estimates, touch it on any one point and the tonch not be felt 
we shall require a force of not less than two hun-| from one end of the world to the other. All this 
dred thousand men in the field. In addition to that, progress, all this growth of human happiness, all this 
the venerable and intelligent Albert Gallatin bas spreal of huaian light and knowledge, will be ar- 
calculated the cost of such a war at sixty-five sail vested by war. And shall we incura result like that 
lions of dollars; but that amount is too small. A for Oregouw? And this work is as yet but commenced; 
hundred millions is not an over estimate; and of this| it is but the breaking of the dawn of the world’s 
sum of fifty millions must be raised annually, by) great jubilee. It promises a day of more refine- 
loans or paper: so that, allowingthe warto continue ment, more intellectual brightness, more moral ele- 
for ten years, we shall have an amount of five hun-)| vation, and consequently of more human felicity, 
dred millions of public debt. Add to this the losses | than the world has ever seen from ts creation. 
which must accrue on loans: it will be very dificult) Now the United States and England are two na- 
to gec these loans negotiated in Europe; for, owing | tions io be pre-eminently instrumental in bringing 
to the unfortunate manner in which this affair has | about this happy change, because I consider them as 
been conducted, the feeling in Europe will be ge- being the most advanced in the scale of human im- 
nerally against us. We cannot oblain the requi- provement, and most in cireumstances to further this 
site sums under an interest of thirty and forty amelioration, because they have the contro) of the 
per cent. Add al! these expenses, and our total | greatest and most extensive commerce at present in 
debt will not be less than seven hundred and fifty existence. We have been thus distinguished by Pro- 
millions. _vidence for a great and a noble purpose, and | trust 

But thisis not all. We shall be plunged into the | we shall fulfil our high destiny. 
paper system as deeply as we were in the days of the| Again, lam opposed to war, because | hold that 
revolution; and what will then be our situation al it is now to be determined whether two such nations 
the conclnsion of the war? We shall be left with a as these shall exist for the future as friends or ene- 
mortgage of seven hundred and fifty millions of dol- | mies. A declaration of war of one of them against 
lars on the labor of the American people; for it all | the other must be pregnant with miseries, not only to 
falls on the labor of the country at last, while much , the nselves, but to the world around them. 

Another reason is, that mighty means are now put 
into the hands of both to cement and secure a per- 
petual peace, by breaking down the barriers of com- 
merce and uniting them more closely in an intercourse 
mutually beneficial. If this shall be accomplished, 
other nations will, one after another, follow the fair 
example, and a state of general prosperity, hereto- 

fore unknown, will gradually unite and bless the na- 
tions of the worid. 
And far more than that. An intercourse like this 
points to that inspiring day which philosophers have 
hoped for, which poets have seen in the bright visions 
of faney, and which prophecy has seen in holy vi- 
sion—iwhen men shall learn war no more. Who 
can contemplate a state of the world like this, and 
not feel his heart exult at the prospect? And who 
can doubt that, in the hand of an omnipotent Provi- 
dence, a free and unrestricted commerce shall prove 
one of the greatest agents in bringing it about. 
Finally, { am against war because peace—-peace is 
pre-eminently our policy. There are nations in the 
world who may resort to war for the settlement of 
their differences, and still grow great; but that nation 
he \ | S* is not ours. Providence has cast our happy inheri- 
upon his right to the seat ot power, and they will tance where its frontier extends for twenty-three de- 
end their struggle by the sword. Freedom thus lost, | grees of Jatitude along the Atlantic coast. It has 
institutions thus undermined and overturned, never | ¢iven us a land which, in natural advantages, is per- 
can be recovered. The national ruin will be irre- | hans unequalled by any other. Abundant in all re- 
trievable. sources, excellent in climate; fertile and exuberant 

I appeal, then, to gentlemen near me—to my friends, in soil; capable of sustaining, in the plentiful enjoy- 
whose separation from us on this question J] deeply | ment of all the necessaries of life, a population of 
regret—and | say to them, is it for you, who are two hundred millions of souls. Our great mission 
democrats par excellence—for you, who are the ene- | as a people is to occupy this vast domain—there to 
mies of paper money, and the sworn destroyers of fulfil the primeval command to increase and multi- 
all banks and all artificial classes in socrety—is it for | ply, and replenish the land with an industrious and 
you to vote for a measure of such very equivocal | virtuous population: to level the forests, and Jet in 
success? upon their solitude the light of day: to clear the 

But I have still higher reasons. 1am opposed to swamps and morasses, and redeem them tothe plough 
war as a friend to human improvement, to human and the sickle: to spread over hill and dale the echoes 
civilization, to human progress and advancement.— of human labor and human happiness and content- 
Never in the history of the world has there occurred ment: to fill the land with cities, and towns, and vil- 
a period so remarkable as the peace which followed lages: to unite its opposite extremities by turnpikes 
the battle of Waterloo for the great advance made and railroads: to scoop out canals for the transmis- 
in the condition of human society, and that in various. sion of its products, and open rivers for ils internal 
forms. The chemical and mechanical powers have | trade. Warcan only impede the fulfilment of this 
been investigated and applied to advance the com | high mission of Heaven; it absorbs the wealth, and 
forts of human life in a degree far beyond all that | diverts the energy which might be so much betier 
was ever known or hoped before. Civilization has | devoted to the improvement of our country. All we 
been spreading wuts influence far and wide, and the | want is peace—establish peace; aud then time, un- 
general progress of human society has outstripped | der the guidance of a wise and cautious policy, wiil 
all that had been previously witnessed. ‘The inven- | soon effect for us all the rest. I say time will doit, 
tion of man has seized upon and subjugated two great) under the influence of a wise and masterly inactivi- 
agencies of the natural world which never betore|ty—a phrase than which none other has been less 
were made the servants of man: I refer to steam and | understood or more grossly misrepresented. By 
to electricity, under which, of course, | include | some, who should have known better, it has been 
magnetism in all its phenomena. Steam has been| construed to mean inaction. But mere inertness, 
controtied and availed of for ail the purposesof hu-|and what is meant by a wise inactivity, are things 
man intercourse, and by its resistless energies has | wide apart as the poles. The one is the offspring of 
brought nations together whom nature had seemed to | ignorance and of indolence; the other ts the result of 
separate by insurmountable barriers. It has short | the profoundest wisdom—a wisdom which looks into 
ened the passage across the Atlantic more than one- the nature and bearing of things; which sees how 
half, while the rapidity of travelling ou dand has been | conspiring causes work out their effects, and shape 
three times greater than ever was known before.— and change the condition of man. Where we find 
Within the same period man has chained the very | that natural causes will of themselves work out our 
lightning of heaven, and brought it down and made | good, our wisdom isto let them work; and all our 
it administer to the transmission of human thonght, | task is to remove impediments. In the present case, 
insomuch that it may with truth be said that our| one of the greatest of these impediments is found in 
ideas are not only transmitted with the rapidity of our impatience. 


We should then 


sounder character, and that from the deepest degra-_ 
dation of the currency. This is a hard job, as all of | 
us know who have gone through with it. Besides, | 
the influence of the war will uaturally be to obliter- | 
line of distinction between the state and 
We shall hear no more about 


effect, a consolidated republic. By our very suc- | 
cess, it will give a military impulse to the national 
mind which can never be overcome. The ambition 


will soon become possessed by a spirit totally incoa- | 
sistent with the forms and genius of our government, | 
and this will lead, by a straight and easy road to that 
gulf of all republics—a military despotism. Then 
we shall have to provide for three or four successful 
generals, who will soon be competing for the presi- 
dency. Before the generation which waged the war 
shall have passed away they will witness a contest 
between hostile generals. He who conquered Mexi- 
co, and he who conquered Canada, will each insist 
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an inactivity like this, and mere stupid inaction, and | 
the doing of nothing, 1s as yet but in the horn-book | 
of political science. Yes, time—ever-laboring time. 
—will effect every thing for us. Our population is | 
now increasing at the annual average of six hundred | 
thousand. Let the next twenty-five years elapse, | 
and our increase will have reached a million a year, 
and at the end of that period we shall count a popu. 
Jation of forty five millions. Before that day, it will 
have spread from ocean to ocean. The coasts of the 
Pacific will then be as densely populated and as 
thickly settled with villages and towns as the coast | 
of the Atlantic is now. In another generation we 
shall have reached eighty millions of people, and, if 
we can preserve peace, who shall set bounds to our 
prosperity or our success? With one foot planted on 
the Atlantic and the other on the Pacific, we shall 
occupy a position between the two old continents of 
the worid—a position eminently calculated to secure | 
to us the commerce and the influence of both. [1 | 
we abide by the counsels of common sense—if we 
succerd in preserving our constitutional liberty, we | 
shall then exhibit a spectacle such as the world ne- | 
ver saw. I know that this one great mission is en- | 
compassed with difficulties; but such is the inherent | 
energy of our political system, and such its expan- | 
sive capability, that it may be made to govern the | 
widest space. If by war we become great, we can- | 
not be free; if we will be both great and free, our | 
policy is peace. 


Before I resume my seat, allow me to say a few | 
words which relate personally to myself, and then 1 | 
will relieve the senate. 


I have been charged with having more inclination | 
for the annexation uf Texas than for the retention of | 
Oregon; and it has been said thal my partialities are 
strong for the south, bul very weak in comparison 
for the north. But why 1s ‘Texas spoken of as par- 





ticularly connected with t.e Southern states. | al-| 


ways thought that Texas formed a part, and a very 
imyortant part, of the valley of the Mississippi, and 
that the hearts of all who loved the West were par- 
ticularly set upon its acquisition as a means of per- 
fecting and consummating the union of our great 
Western world. I never knew that Texas was con 
fined to a southern latitude. 1 thought its higher 
portions extended up to the latitude of 429 north, 
not far from the great pass of the Rocky mountains; 
and | have been in the habit of supposing that the 


Southern states proper had not so great an interest | 
in it as had the great West. But it seems I was | 
wrong, and that the annexation of Texas was a | 
purely Southern question. Admitting it to be so, 1, 
put my defence on the ground that | have treated | 
both questions—that of ‘Texas and that of Oregon— | 


in a manner best calculated to keep both, and that 
the course | pursued was the only effectual means to 
unite ‘Texas and to retain Oregon. If my course 


was diiferent toward the two, it was because the cir- | 


cumstances of the two were entirely different. In 
the case of ‘Texas time was against us; in the case of 


Oregon time was for us: and hence the difference in| 
my policy. Texas has been secured. We were at a | 
point where she must come under our influence, or | 


under thatof England. I was anxious to prevent 
the latter, and secure the former; and 1 knew that 


time would be against us. I had to contend against | 
time, which waits forno man. That was no case for | 


a masterly inactivity. I therefore wrested boldly 
with the question, and success has proved that the 
policy was sound. But, in the case of Oregon, time 
was in our favor. My policy in both cases was the 


same—to avoid war, and to preserve peace. I had | 
no fears of a war with England. I[ knew that Texas | 


was an tadependent state, and had so been acknow- 


ledged by England herself; so that, if the people of | 


Texas consented to the annexation, the opposition of 
Kugland had nothing to stand on; and that we had 


nothing to fear from Mexico, unless she was aided | 


by Engiand; and that England would not aid her un- 
less with a view to the Oregon question. And | 
thought that, if the ‘Texas question was noi settied, 
there would be bitter feeling between Us and Kug- 
land. We are both the descendants vi tie same 


stock—both jealous and brave—voth fond (too fond) | 
of war; Engiand wouid have interfered, and then ut 


would cost us a war tu recover that which, by a wise 
and a bold policy, we might have effectually secured, 
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Boston, February 23, 1846. 


Vy pear sin: When I wrote to you on the 16th 
of jast month, | proposed to present in anuther let- 
ter some facts in regard to the progress of the spin- 
ning of cotton sine e the first bigh protective taritf in 
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ithe coarse and middling qualities, and to export to 


He who cannot understand the difference between | 1816, to the cotton year, ending 31st of August,;received* and amount to 560,000,000 Ibs. againg 


1845 

These I shall offer for the specia! consideration of 
those who inhabit the cotton growing region of our 
country; and of those who brought forward and car- 
ried that law through congress. 


The tariff law of 1816 was founded in wisdom. 
and lam ready here to make my acknowledgments 
to those distinguished statesmen of the cotton grow- 
ing states, who suecessfully consumimated an act that 
has done so much to promote the prosperity of the 
whole Union. 


The primary object on the part of those members 
of congress representing the cotton planting states, 
in establishing a high protective tariff, was to extend 
the consumption of their great staple in this country, 
by excluding foreign made cotton fabrics, and sub- 
Sslituling a domestic article manufactured of Ame- 
rican cotton. [think the authors of the tariff law | 
of 1816 may congratulate themselves, and their) 
countrymen, on t e complete success that has fol- 
lowed from the adoption of the minimum of twenty- 
five cents the square yard, contained in that bill — 
Under its beneficent operation we have been ena- 
bled to supply our own population with cottons of 


foreign countries to the amount of four or five mil- 
lions of dollars annually,—for which we receive in 
payment, tea, coffee, sugar hides, copper, &c. These 


| goods, the product of our own labor, have become a! under construction in a majority of the states, (pro. 
| Substitute for coin, in the several countries to which 





they are shipped. 
It would seem that the founders of this system of. 


jhigh protection to Jabor, ought to be satisfied with’) 


its results, as the quantity of cotton now spun in the | 
United States is far greater than the most sanguine | 
of its friends anticipated in 1816. According to a| 
statement made up by Mr. P. T. Jackson and Mr. 
John A. Lowell, for the use of the tariff convention 
held in New York in 1832, the home consumption of 
cotton prior to the passage of the act of 1816, was 
/eleven millions of pounds, being about three-eighths 
of the quantity now spun at Lowell. 

The quantity spun in Great Britain in 1816. was! 
_eighty-eight millions of pounds. There are no data | 
to be relied upon for continuous returns of home con- | 
| sumption between 1816 and 1825, 1826. | 
| 
| 





In 1826-°27, the returns were made in a New York | 


| price current, and they have since been continued, | 
and are deemed to be as correct as the nature of the 
case will admit. 


In 1826-°27, the amount spun in the United States | 
was 103,483 bales, which we may estimate at 330) 
ibs. each, [net of tare} equal to 34,149,390 !bs. 


| 
In the same year, the quantity spun in Great Bri- | 
'tain was 197,200,000 pounds. From 1828 to 1830 | 
'was a period of embarrassassment and distress 
/among manufacturers,consequently the consumption of | 
1829-30 was only 126.512 hates, of about 345 lbs. | 
each, amounting to 43 646,640 !bs.; while the con- | 
sumption in Great Britain was 247,600,000 Ibs. At! 
this period some of our southern friends, who had | 
been foremost in advocating home manufactures, and | 
| had counted largely on the benefits anticipated by | 
them in 1816, from the operation of the protective | 
policy, [as greatly augmenting the consumption ol 
their staple,] began to manifest dissatisfaction, with 
what they considered the slow progress of our cot- | 
ton manufactures. The idea entertained, and put) 
forth, was that we should never require so much, as 
to bear any considerable prupurtion to the consamp- 
‘tion of Great Britain. This, as will be shown, was | 
a false view of the case, and has proved a capital 
error. 

In 1832~'33, the quantity spun at home reached 
| 194,412 bales, averaging perhaps 360 pounds each; in 
1835-'36, 236.733 bales; in 1837-38, 246,063 bales; 
| in 1839-"40, 295,193 bales; in 1841-'42, there was 


‘deep commercial and manufacturing distress, and 
consuinption receded to 267,850 bales. In the latter 
part of the year 1842, and in 1843, after the present 
tin Jaw went into operation, a revival of business 
throughout the country took place, and brought up| 
ihe amount spun to 325,129 bales. 


Jn 1844-'45 [year ending 31st of August last,] the ! 





tity of cotton consumed in the mterior of the state, | 
which, never having reached the sea ports, is not in- | 
cluded in the New York statement, that bas been | 
estimated to be at least 41,000 bales; we shall there- | 


410 lbs.each, net, making a total of 176,300,000 | 
pounds as the consumption the last year, against 11,- 
YVV0,000 pounds in 1816—being a period of twenty- 
nine years. . | 

The consumption in Great Britain has gone on 
steadily increasing, but not in so rapid a ratio as in 
‘the United States. The returns for 1845 have been 





amount spun was 389 0U6 bales. There is a quac- | wn 
| 


fore estimate the total quantity at 430,000 bales, of | Exported in 








176 309 000 Ibs. in the U. States) Tus the incre, 
im the United States from 1816 to 1845 has EXte nde 
from 11,000.000 to 176 300.000 Ibs. in 29 years, p,. 
ing an augmentation of sixteenfold. The increase j, 
Great Britain in the same period of time has bee, 
from 83,700,000 Ibs. to 560 000.000 Ibs.; being ,, 


augmentation of less than sevenfold, against a, 
increase in the United States ef sixteenfold. 


These are not only striking, but important fay 
and present a view of the case, which refutes \y 
anticipations of those who entertained different op, 
nions of the future increase of the spinning of ey, 
ton in this country, fifteen years ago. I cannot by 
hope that the views and opinions of some of th 
prominent men of the south may undergo a chang. 
when they examine this question dispassionalely; ay, 
that they will come to the conclusion that they ay 
deeply interested in the spinning, as well as in tig 
producing of cotton at home. As regards the future, 
if the general peace of the world be maintained 
and the Jeading business concerns of the country are 
not disturbed by the legislative action of the federa| 
government, there is no reason why the increasej 
home demand for cotton shuuld not go on in as rapid 
a ratio as during the past. This would be doubling 
the present consumption in a little more than eight 
years. 


There are now an immense number of spindle: 


bably not less than five hundred thousand,) all of 
which are intended to be in operation before the first 
of January, 1850, and the probability is that at that 
time the quantity of cotton spun, will reach 650,000 
bales, of 410 Ibs. each, o1 266,500,000 pounds.— 
There will, also, be a great increase in Great Bri- 
tain, but not ia the same proportion; a8 we possess 


| some advantages in the manufacture of heavy goods, 


which are notenjoyed in England. So long as we 
produce better goods, and can maintain our super: 
ority abroad, there will be a constantly increasiig 
export demand, wiich is of great value to the whole 
country. Upon a review of this branch of industry 
it appears to me that its future prospects are excel: 
lent, if not disturbed by bad banking, and (what is 
stil! more pevnicious to all branches of business) un- 


| Stable and unwise legislation. 


The tariff has already been altered several times, 


| (I believe six or seven) since 1816. 


if the present movement against the act of 1842 
shail succeed, in accordance with Mr. Walker's 
plan, it must be followed soon by a counter move. 
ment;—if not om the partof the people, the govern: 
ment itself will recommend it, for revenue. 


Jt may be truely asserted that the coarse cotton 
fabrics, such as are worn by the laboring classes, are 
sold as cheap here as in England, or in any part of 
the werld. QO course there is no further burthen 
imposed on the consumers of this description of 
home-made goods. It has been said that the exis 
ing duties on cotton goods prevent importations of 
almost every kind. This is so far from the fact, thal 
for the last three years, the amount of cotton, and 
mixed cotton and worsted fabrics, printed and plain, 
iuported, have been larger than in former years, 
having ranged from $10 000,000 to $13,000,000.— 
This large amount is of the finer descriptions, and 
such as are worn by the fashionable and rich. We 
shall continue to import largely of these luxuries, 89 
long as our people have surplus means to expend i 
dress; and the permanent revenue, under the presen! 
aystem, will be much greater than under that pro 
posed by the secretary of the treasury. 

The gnestion has often been asked, why not reduce 
the duties on cottons, if you can sell them so low!- 
I answer, that the duty now is nearly inoperatiré 


entirely so, on some kinds, such, for example, as 2!* 


exported in large quantities. If the duties were rt 
duced materially on the coarse goods, I should iuter 
pose no objection, provided ample protection w% 
maintained on the middling and fine qualities. This 
isa mutter to be carefully arranged by practical 
men. We have now certainly nothing to fear in the 
manufacture of yarns as high as No. 14—so far ¥° 


/ean go on without protection, but the higher nu 


bers require protection, and it should be a specific 





*Quanuty of yerns spun in Great Britain, tu 1840: 
494. VuU GOL pounds. 
Exported in 

yarns 134,500,000 |bs., valued at 


12d., 24 cts., $32,280,000 
manutac’s 202,360,000 lbs., valued at 
ISid., 363 cls, 73,000,00 


Coneumed at 





hume 153,000,000 lbs., vained at ty 
(40 cis., 63,200,000 F 
7 494,860,000 , 
veo i aaa aaa: €169,330,0” 
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duty. The law, as it now stands, although inopera- 
tive on coarse cloth, gives confidence to the invest- 
ment of capital in machinery, for the manufacture 
of finer fabrics,—in fact, a very large amount is al 

ready invested in mills, which produce yarns and 
cloth as high as No. 60. Without protection, and 
that in the form of specific duties, there will be no 
increase of machinery adapted to the middling and 
and fine fabrics. The great amount of printed cali- 
coes requires protection, and will suffer severely 
without it. I will not dwell! longer on this subject 
of cotton. I trust | have presented facts enough to 
satisfy the cotton planter, that his interests have been 
promoted by creating another market, and a large 
one too, for the spinning of his staple. We actually 
consume [wear] more pounds of cotton in this coun- 
try than in Great Britain—since nearly more than 
two-thirds of the quantity spun in that country is ex- 
ported in the form of varns and cloth. We work up 
more than France, and quite as much as 60,000,000 
of Germans. Our consuming ability on this, and all 
other comforts of life, 1s beyond that of an equal 
number of persons of any other country, and five 
times as great as that of Russia. 


The factories of only Massachusetts and a neigh- | 


boring state, spin annually 18,000 bales of cotton. 
We received one million of barrels of flour (more 
than the whole export of the United States to fo- 
reign countries) the last year. The amount of pro- 
ducts of states out of New England, taken by Mas 


sachusetts the last year, amounted to $10,000,000, in | 


cotton, lead, wool, sugar, co:|, iron, flour, grain of 


all sorts, pork, beef, lard, tobacev, rice, &c., &c.; | 


for which we paid im the products of our labor; and 
this is a steady and increasing market for the arti- 
cles ] have named. 

In fact, the state of Massachusetts (not to speak 


of the other New England states, which are all jarge 
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might with profit multiply the occupations of labor. |‘ law oppressed the poor. 1 confess this assertion sur- 
It appears to me, they require new sources of sup- | prised me, coming from high functionaries of the 
port, and the progress and condition of their popu- | government, who have the means of obtaining cor- 
lation with the amount of production, present to the | rect information. T assume the responsibility of 
reflecting portion of the people a strong argument stating, that a laboring man may be, and is, clothed 
in favor of such new sources; | will state a few with American manufactures from the crown of his 
facts. head to the sole of his foot, and that he is as cheaply 
The state of Virginia contains 64,000 square miles, | clothed as a laboring man in Great Britain, or any 
and had in 1840 1.239.797 inbabitants, being less’ other part of Europe, who wears the sane comfor- 
than 19 to the square mile; gross products according tsbie varments; and that the revenue is raised prin- 
to Professor Tucker $76.769 053. icipally from articles consumed by those classes of 
New York contains 46,000 square miles, had in! society who are in easy pecuniary circumstances.— 
1840 2 498 917 inhabitants; products in the same year, [ beg to refer Mr. Walker to the reports from the 
$193.806.433; add the product of navigation as dis- | customs, and ask the favor of him to present them 
tinct from commerce, which is omitted, on 659,000 | to the presi‘ent, and he will there find the 
tons shipping $20,000,000; making in the aggregate | only article on which the poor man is taxed to any 
$213.000 000 ‘extent, is sugar, and that cannot be deemed very 
In 1790, by the first census, Virginia had 12 per-| onerous when he obtains his tea and coffee free of 
sons to the square mile,and New York 75; now Vir-| duty, and with a favorable prospect, if the present 
ginia contains 19, and New York 53 to the square | duty be maintained, of very soon being supplied from 
mile. our own soil with sugar, at a price much below that 
In 1820 Virginia had a population of 1,065,379; in | OW paid. [tis an error of the president and sec- 
1830 1.211.405; in 1840 1.239.797. New York in| retary to put forth a statement that the tariff of 1842 
| 1820 1,372,912; in 1830 1 918,608; in 1840 2,428,921. | Oppresses the poor man—when the principal part of 
| In 1850 New York will probably contain nearly | the revenue is derived rather from the luxuries, than 
3,000,000, and Virginia say 1,260,000—these facts, | the necessaries of life. 
“one would suppose were sufficient to induce the peo- | When we hear from high sources of transferring 
| ple of Virginia to introduce new branches of indus | OUF workshops to Manchester, Birmingham, and 
try. and to establish the modern interna! improve. | Leeds, | should be glad to know if it be proposed to 
ments for transportation, that the rich resources of | transfer our intelligent working men with them, and 
the state may be developed. The condition of the | Whether a farmer in Ohio can be made to believe 
| two Carolinas are much the same as Virginia. The | thal these men will eat more of is beef and pork in 
population of North and South Carolina in 1830 O!d than in New England. This is a strange doc- 
| 1,319.172; in 1840 1,347,817—increase 2! per cent. | ‘rie, and sounds to me quite anti-American, and are 
in ten years, (principally in North Carolina.) | just such sentiments as were uttered by the old to- 
Even in Great Britain the increase in the same, Pies previous to the revolutionary war. 
time was 11 percent. In Massachusetts, although | Mere is one other point to which I shall allude in 
there were 81! to the square mile in 1830, against. the report of the hon. secretary. He says that the 








consumers) affords greater support to the agricultu- | {7 in the Carolinas, there was an increase of 21 per 
ral and planting states, south and west, than any cent. from 1830 to 1840. The ageregate products 


other in the Union, and greater to the strictly agri-! of the two Carolinas in 1840 was $59,595,734, with | 


cultural states, than all foreign countries. 
riff of 1842 was enacted as much for the benefit of | chusetts with a p»pulation of less than 800,000 peo- 


the southern and western states, as for Massachu- ple, amounted at the same time to $100,000,000, and | 
setts, and they have derived as much advantage from | now the products of labor atid capital are more than | 
it in proportion to their capital. Of the truth of | ¢120,000,060. 


this declaration, they,will be satisfied after a year’s) | have introduced these statements for the purpose | 
ry ont 5a under Mr. Walker’s plan of low ad va- | of exhibiting fairly the true condition of some of 
orem duties. 


| the old states, and to awaken the public mind in) 
The notion is prevalent, I am fully aware, that the | those states to the importance of bringing out the | 
northern and eastern states, those engaged in manu- | productive labor, by introducing new branches of 
facturing, enjoy the principal benefits from the pre- | business, in order that the industrial classes may be | 
sentiariff. Butthis is not the case. By reference | profitably employed, and to show that the three | 
to the following quantities of protected articles, pro- | States named, have as great a stuke in protecting the | 
duced out of New England, almost wholly, you will| labor of the country as any other in the Union —| 
see that there are other greal protected interests in| They have now but little else than soil and physical | 
the country, besids the manulacture of cotton and | power remaining. You possess but a small amount | 





wool. The duties on these ure from 40 to 100 per of productive power, in the form of railroads and 
cent., and on spirits to a greater extent. There are | labor saving machines. You have a deep interest in | 
produced common with all the states in upholding the labor | 


450 to 500,000 tons of iron. 
115,060,000 pounds of sugar. 
200,000 pounds maple sugar. 

9 to 12.0U0.UU0 gallons of molasses. 
5 to 7.000.000 tons of coal. 


of the country. You seem to be satisfied that the | 
time has come when something should be done to | 
improve the condition of your people. The people | 
of Virginia wiih South and North Carolina [parts. | 
cularly the tuo former states] have pursued a poli- | 
50 to 60,000 0U0 pounds of wool. cy that has brought them, so faras population is con- | 
10, 0UU.0U0 bushels of salt. cerned, toa stationary condition; and from present | 

60 to 70,000,000 gallons of spirits, mostly from | indications I should not be surprised to see Eastern | 
grain. Virginia and South Carolina with a less numuer of | 
12 to 15,000,000 yards of cotton bagging. people in 1850, than they contained 1840. | 


20,000,000 pounds bale rope and twine. If you propose now to enter upon those pursuits | 
80 to 90,000 tons hemp and flax. 


OU to s ) ; . that are certain in their operations to give empluy- | 
Io this list might be added twenty minor articles, ment, and that of a profitable kind, to your people, 
worth in the aggregate more than the whole amount! and to create a market at home for your agricultu- | 

of cotton fabrics produced in the U. States. 


‘ : ral products—what object can there be im transfer- | 

Iron, we still import 70 to 80,000 tons, including | ring our workshops to Great Britain? The south and | 
nearly all used on railroads, which can and will be | west have every motive to give efficient protection | 
produced at home, as soon as increased capital is | to the laborof the whole Union: First, because those 
acquired. We now produce more iron than France employed in the mechanical and manufacturing arts 
or Russia, or any other country, save Great Britain,| are the best customers for your agricultural pro 
Whose product is now 1,500,000 tons. ducts; and secondly, because you desire to engage in 
Within a few years there can be no doubt that the | those departments of labor yourselves: | say, then, 
Product of iron will be doubled, provided the pros-| jyok well to this project now under consideration at 
perity of the country is not interfered with by ex-| Washington, to chunge our whole revenue system.— | 
periments, made by congress on the labor and cur-| There 1s one principle upon which every goveru- | 
rency of the country, which 1s a greater discourage- 





| gislature. 


| citizen. 


wages of labor are lower now, than previous to the 
tariff of 1842. If he means the wages of labor in 
the manufacturing portions of the country, { will 


The ta-| a population of 1,347,817. The troducts of Vassa- | state a fact which, ] think, completely illustrates the 
_incorrectness of his assertion. 


In the state of Massachusetts, the institutions for 
savings are obliged by law to make returns to the le- 


In the annual returns just published, I 
find the following: 


——— 





SAVINGS BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
































lncrease | Pits 
Namber of Amount in de- pri on am 
depositors. deposited. Osi- , 

t co deposited. 
1841 | 39.32 | $6,485. 424 82 
1842 | 41,102 6.675,575 Vs 1,270 $190,453 23 
1545 | 54 255 9.214,954 07 13. 154} 2 539.076 02 











Being an increase from 184] to 1842 of anout 3 
per cent. on depositors, and about 3} per cent. on 
amount deposited, and an increase from 1842 to 
1845 of about 32 per cent. on depositors, or nearly 
11 per cent. per annum, and abont 38 per cent. on 
amount deposited, or nearly 13 per cent. per annum. 

I shall make no comments upon this extraordina- 
ry exhidition of the increase of depositors and de- 
posites, further than to state that all the world 
know for whom those admirable institutions were 
established. and by whom they are used. 

I will not trouble you with more facts, arguments, 
or illustrations upon this great question, national in 
its chracter, and as broad as the limits of ihe Union, 
and one thay reaches the condition of every indivi- 
dual im it. 

I have personally no more interest than any other 
If the governwent adopt a course of mea- 
sures that prostrates the labor of the country, I shall 
in common with every other citizen feel its effects. 
We are, I hold, one great family and indissolubly 
linked together, and the chain cannot be touched 
without the vibration being felt at either extremity. 

1 entertain and cherish a strong American feeling; 
although born and bred in Massachusetts, | have a 
feeling of pride in the honor and character of every 
state in our Union. 1 desire to see our whole popu- 
lation go onward and upward in a course of prospe- 
rity and happiness. My affections for this country 


63,200,00 FF 
a 


Ment to branches of business requiring large fixed 
Capital, thaw is imagined by many of our legislators 
Who make and unmake tariffs. 

lt is estimated that at tie present prices of sugar, 
the cultivation in a very brief period of time willbe 
extended to the required home consumption, now 
about 300,000,000 ibs., which in ten years may be 
500,000,000 pounds. | have no doubt that the best 
lteresis of the nation, require thal the present duty 
should be maintained wiih other protective duties. 

his extension of Sugar cultivation will employ a 
arge amount of Jabor, now devoted to the produc- 
ion of the cotton. 


It would seem that several states of this Union 


ment, and every commercial community with which are not bounded by geographical! lines, and whether 
I am acquinted agree throughout the world; and that! J find myself in Maine or in Georgia, still] am an 
is, to establish specific duties, or a valuation of their | American citizen, protectei by the same constitu. 
own. Mr. Walker bas reversed this decision, sod | tion and laws of one of the most prosperous and 
recommends ad valorem duties on an alleged valua- | happy countries upon which the sun ever shone.— 
tion abroad. 1 deem this feature in the bili a viola- | With all our party strifes and bickerings the country 
tion of sound principle, aud such as must be con. | goes on prospering, and | trust, to prosper. I have 
demned by men of ail parties whose experience and only to ask of those who are now the actors on our 
knowledge are of value. [tis no other in practice, | great political stage not to experiment upon the 
than to drive from Gur foreign trade a large number | prosperity and destinies of a happy and contented 
of honest importing merchants, aud to place their! people. Wath sentic.ents of the highest respect and 
business in the hands of unscrupulous foreigners.— | regard, I reaain, dear sir, your friend and obedient 
‘Time may reveal the truth of this prediction. | servant, ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


The president and his secretary of Wwe treasury | fo the hun. Wituiam C. Rives, Castle Hill, Albe- 
has staled that the operations of the present tari!) marle county, Virginia. 
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POSTSCRIPT.—The Hibernia steamer, with Liver- | prices, and matters would have remained in this lethar- 
a dates to the 4th inst. reached Halifax on Tuesday. | gic state had it not been for the arrival, on Monday, of 


y a chain of expresses extending upwards of a thousand 
miles, the intelligence brought by ber has been hurried, 
by the proprietors of the Sun, and reached us just in time 
to be crowded into this number. | 

The packet ship Patrick Henry, which sailed from N. | 
York the same hour with the express pilot boat Romer, | 
reached Liverpool in 21 days. The St. Nicholas packet | 
ship which also left at the same time for Havre, reached 
tha: portin 21 days. No intelligence ‘e* tha, Rémer.— | 
The Hibernia steamer, reached Liverpool on the lth 
ult., in 13 days. ce 

Sir Ropert Peer.’s GRAND PROJECT, for modifying the 
corn Jaws and providing finances, having been debated 
in the house of commons for three weeks—“affording 
food for twelve nights’ incessant oratory”—was so far | 
brought toa close on Saturday nicht, 28th February, as | 
to arrive ata division on a point which was considered | 
atest. The majority for the minister was 97!) The 
house by this vote has only pledged itself to go into com. | 
mittee: “All the multifarious parts of the scheme, have 
yet to be discussed, and affirmed or rejected before it 
reaches the house of lords; tnere, the same time-con- 
suming process is to be repeated, and probably the spring 
may be far advanced, or we- have got into the summer 
solstice, ere the legisiative adjudication be complete.— 
W hat a prospect in the interim for the trade of the coun- 
try—for that trade which, irrespective of consequences, | 
must still go on, however deranged, as its stoppage. like 
that of the functions of the animal body, would involve | 
the very extinction of vitality itself!” } 

Aliuding to the debate, the London paper says: “The | 
eye of the hawk never followed its prey with greater | 
intensity than the public, out of doors, have terned | 
to these debates in parliament. Not that the speeches | 
themselves were cared for; they literally became a bore. 
But day after day the people looked for +ae result down | 
the endless columns of the daily prints in vain, unul the | 
interest deepened into anxiety, followed, as the dreary 
monotony of words proceeded, by absolute despair.— 
Nor was this despair unnatural when it is considered | 
how mighty are the interests now trembling in the ba- | 
lance—how great has been the expenditure of ume and | 
talk—and how far the result is from being yet consam. | 
mated. Every merchant, every tradesman, every one In | 
business, in short, experiences the painful, in some in 
stances, the ruinous rezults, of this staie of transition. | 
Parliament has been sitting more than a month, and | 
nothing has been done—absolutely nothing. for we are | 
as yet only entering on the threshold of the investiga. | 
tion. ‘lhe debate which closed on Saturday is the first | 
skirmish—the precnsor of the general engagement.” | 

The question whether the corn laws siould be forth 
with repealed, or the final repeal postponed for three 
years, according to Mr. Peel’s project, was one of great | 
embarrrassment. Mr. Peel had concluded to Jeave the 





| 
\ 


decision of this point to parliament, with the understand. | future course of coolness in relation to the United States | 


ing that he would cheerfully carry out their decision 
whatever it might be. 


the steamer left. ‘The decision was expected to be in 
favor of Mr. Peel's original proposition. 
“The fate of the measure in the lords is pregnant with 
consequences of the highest the most commanding inte- 
rest. The measure is safe in the commons—tiat is 
undeniable; is it so in the lords?) Will the peers, with 
a majority in the commons of 97, and in the present 
state of excited public feeling, throw out the measure, | 
and thus ferce on a dissolution of parliament? 


| would thereby recognise the rights of the British govern- 
/ ment to a pornoen of Oregon, is regarded as puerile, not 


i ding negotiators, on both sides of the Atlantic, have com- 


|in readiness for immediate training; the ordnance corps 


| rises 2500 men; and the land regiments of the line 6000. 



































“Tae Orucon Question. The scarcity of money has | 
‘been making itself felt in the cotton market. During | 
| the last fortnight the narket has been dall, with receding 


the Patrick Henry, which sailed on the 6th, and which 
has brought the presiden’s message to congress, and the 
correspondence between the British and American mi- 
nisters relative to Oregon. ‘The turn which this vexed 
question has taken has excited surprise; for it was hoped 
that the commercial measures of the present government 
would have facilitated the settlement of the dispute, on 
terms satisfactory to both parties. -‘The cotton market 
advanced on some descriptions an eighth when the bel. 
ligerent purport of the advices by the packet transpired. 
The peremptory refusal of the American government to 
submit the question to arbitrativa, on the ground thatit 


to say insulting. These rights have been long acknow- 
ledged by treaty between the parties, and it is held as 
being too lexis in the day to erase a bond which prece- 


bined to respect. ‘The friends of peace mourn that the 
arbitratiun—the most satisfactory mode of settling a:ni- 
cably a controverted claim—:should have been so un- 
ceremon.ously rejected, and its effect upon the cotton 
market has been, as we have stated, to make it more de- 
cidedly firm.” 

Preparations for Var. Whether or not we are to | 
have war, great preparations are being made for it. The | 
army is to be increased 10,000 men, the militia are to be | 





are to receive an accession of 1,500 men; the royal ma- 


‘The inerease of the navy will be about 1000 men.— 
London Times, 4th inst. 


Jrecanp. Of all the intelligence brought by the Hi- 
bernia, that of the ascertained condition of Ireland in 
regard to food, should, for the present, interest us most, | 
for the sake of suffering humanity. Four millions of our | 
fellow beings, by a dispensation of Providence, have been | 
deprived of more than half of their usual scant supply of | 
the material upon which they depend for subsistance.— | 





'Sir Robert Peel’s announcement in parliameat, places | 


the fact beyond doubt, that of the potatocs saved tor food, 
more than half has become rotten, and an awful famine 
and disease can only be averted by spirited and timely 
supplies from other countries. ‘The government is se- 
riously alarmed, for fear of a lack of sufficient potatoes 
to plant the new crop with. Official reports show that 


‘many families have not had a potato for a month past,’’ | 


and there is yet five months to come before another crop 
can be made! 


France. Interesting debates had taken place in the 





{ 


Inpta. Bombay dates to the 17th of January, furnish 
recounts of the great battle which took place between 
tue Sikks and British foreesin the Punjaub, which com. 
meneed the 18d December, and lasted tor seveval days 
of which we had an_account of the commenceméy: 
some weeks since. It was another Waterloo for the 
British. ‘Their loss, but partially known as yet, already 
counted 3,300 in killed. including a number of officers 
amongst them, Sir Robert Sale and Gen. McCaskilj. ’ 
The Sikhs’ army, 20,000 cavalry, 150+pieces of ean. 
non, and 60,000 infantry, crossed the Sutleje, about 59 
miles from Lahore, on the 15ih, and on the 18th eneoy;). 
tered the British under the governor general. A geyare 
conflict ensued, in which the British took 17 guns, ‘The 
fight continued languidly from that uatil the 21st, whey 
the Briush attacked a strong entrenchment at Feroze. 
shar, defended by 100 pieces of cannon and 60.099 
men. The battle las‘ed two days. The Sikhs loss in 
killed and wounded is estimated at from 25,000 to 30.. 
000,—their camp and artillery and materiel fell into 
the hands of the victors. ‘Tne reinains of their army 
were dispersed. 


Business cirches. The spring trade now occupies 
every business man in Baltimore, both hands. ‘The 
principal streets, and especially Baltimore street, is 


‘Jammed from end to end, with packages of all imagi- 


nable kinds. The thoroughfares are crowded with ve- 
hicles. The hotels are all life. Every thing isin the 
midst of bustle. Dash ou,—quick. 


The first steamboat of the season on the lakes, the 
United States, was advertised to leave Buffalo on the 
18th inst. She was injured by the freshet of the 16th, 
and will be delayed provably. 

The North river is open to Poughkeepsie. 

No Jess than thirty-three foreign vessels arrived at N. 
York on Wednesday last, nearly all came up the bay at 
one time. During last week there were 209 arrivals at 
New York, of which 81 were foreign. 


The duties collected at New York, last week, amounte: 
to about $800,000! 


Exports to London. ‘The ship Roscoe, Capt. Ricker, 
cleared trom Baltimore on the 14th, by George H. New- 
man with the following cargo, viz: flour, 5,100 bbls; beef, 
494 tierces; pork, 56 tierces 247 bbis.; oil cake; 33 tier- 
ces 720 bbls.; qnercitron bark, 116 bags; sassafras root, 
2 toms; green sulted hides, 35 bundles. 


U. S. peposits, on the Ist inst., in the various banks, 
&c., subject io the draft of the treasury, amounted to 
$8,662,560. 

Bank items. ‘The Banks of Massachusetts, according 
to their reports to the legislature, show a proportion of 
1 dollar in specie to 7 74 100 of deposites and circula- 
tion, and I dollar of total cash assets to 2 75-100 of to- 


‘chambers. tu relation to “the balance of power,” as af- | Bb, 

f ~ my U sited States Presi lent Polk’. n ota Ao mM. a | tal cash habihties, showing rather a greater expansion 
eCcili 4 i@d -s Les. soiu c .3 messac Vas | =< 

| ey * . ' — ‘than the New York banks, according to the late re- 


Mr. Villiers made the motion for | had interfered in the matter to oblige England. His inter- 
immediate repeal, and the question was pending when | ference first commenced on the invitation of ‘Texas her- | 


Our firm } 


blamed as uncivil as well as impolitic, in relation to | 


France. Feelings of cordiality are alienated by it, and a 


is predicted. M. Guizot, in his speech, “denied that he 


self, when Mr. Ashbel Smith, her agent ia Paris, begged 
i him to resist annexation. All that he had dome he would 
-unhesitatingly do again. His conduct was the begin- 
'ning of that independence towards the United States 
which France intended for the future to pursue.” 

The course pursued by the ministry in relation to the 
United States, ‘Texas, &c., was approved by a miuijority 
of 91. 

“The resolutions of Mr. Allen about the non-inter- 


| turns. 


Tue New Hampsurre Evection, took place on the 


10th inst. The result seems to have astounded the “‘de- 


'mocrts,” and surprised the victors themselves. It was 
'a violent struggle. More votes were taken than ever 
was taken in the state before. The returns are not yet 
complete, but sufficient to ascertain, that the loco can- 
didats for governor and for congress will fall nearly two 
‘thousand votes short of their allied opponents. Of the 
'twelve senators, the locos elect three, the whigs three, 

robably four, and no choice in the remaining district, 
which of course will be filled by the house. Sv far as 
ascertained, the locos have elected 109, the waigs 115, 
‘and independents 25, to the house. The districts to 


belief is, that the peers will pass the bill; and in this| ference of European governments on the American con- | hear from will not materially change those properiens. 


opinion we are strengthened by the private testimony of | 
several influential! members of parliament, with whose | 
views we have been favored. A dissvlution of parlia- | 
ment at the present time would be an astounding na- | 
tional calamity. Matters in Ireland look serious, and | 
every day is making them worse. Diseuse 1s already 
doing the work of death; and if Sir Robert Peel's fright 

ful anticipations of the future prove correct, that unhap 

py country is destined to become a huge charnel-house. 
No serious evil can affect Ireland without being felt in 
Jogland.” 
at in people of England and Ireland have actually | 
made the discovery at last, that Indian corn can be 
made intoeatable bread, and appear to enjoy it accord- | 


One 


tinent have attracted very littl attention here. 


newspaper, Le Siecle, points to them as the indignant | party that has heretofore ruled the Granite state. 


| The majority on joint ballot will be about 25 agatnst the 


Besides 


answer of the American legislature to M. Guizot’s | a governor, 2 U.S. senator is to be elected by joint bal, 


speeches declaratory of his determination on the part of 
France, to interfere as ofien and in such manner as he 
might see fitin American affuirs. i 
solutions will not have the slightest effect on the French 
government. lt entirely repudiates the position that Eu- 
'ropean governmenis have no right to meddle in American 


' matters, and for its part will continue, as heretofore, to 


exercise its influence in such a manner as it may think 
recegsary.”’ 

Mr. King, the American minister at Paris, gave a 
bail on the anniversary of Washington’s birth day, one 


ingly—quite a sensation is produced. (of the mest splendid affairs of the season. “Mrs. Fi- 


** Business geverally is dull. 


The money market, from | lis, his excellency’s niece, did the honors of the salons 


the various causes at which we have glanced elsewhere, | with that unaffected and witching grace for which Ame- 


is in a very unsatisfactory state. With 


fifteen millions | riean ladies are celebrated all the world over. Upwards | 


of money locked up, waiting the adjudicativn ot the ‘of 400 of the elite of Parisian society, as well as all the 


committees of the house of commons, on the various | 


railruad projects before them, it could hardly be other- | present.” 


wise. But as the compromises ge| their acts, te money | 
will find its way into circulation. The evil, however 
pressing, is only teinporary, and we must even be cun- 


tent to bear patiently what we cannotavoid. The sweets | 


are hereafter to be tasted.” . ; 

The intelligence of the rejection of the offer to arbi 
trate the Oregon question occasioned astirin the cotton 
ma: ket, and prices advanced jd. ‘The article had been 
dull and decliuing for a fortaight before that news ar- 
rived out. rer 

The same cause occasioned a depression in the money 
market. On the arrival of the news by the. Patrick 
Henry, consols fell from 963 to 953. 
to be wondered ot, when the extreme conduct of the 
United States executive on the Oregon question Is const 
dered, and in all commercial circles it formed the theme 
of anxious conversation to-day.” 


“This result is not! 


most eminent American citizents now in Paris, were 
Washington Irving, the United States minister at Ma- 
drid, has quiited Paris after several weeks stay. Mr. 
Wheaton, the United States minister at Prussia, is now 
here. 
Averers. The French army “have been out in all di- 
rections but the right one, in search of Abd-el-Kader; 


and that dxuntiess hero had entered and ravaged seve- | 


ral of the French provinces, trom which it had been be- 
lieved he had been driven forever, and that he had even 
/had the audacity to advance within three hours’ march 
of Algiers itvelt. 
had been very great from fatigue and want of food and 
clothing. The greater part of the cavalry had lost their 
horses, and had suffered dreadfully. Such was the mel- 
ancholy state of affairs, that the nulitia had to be called 
out, aud even condemned soldiers themselves had to be 
armed and seut tite the tield’”” 


' 


It is certain the re. | 


The suflerings of the French soldiers | 


| lot. 
Dearus. during last week by sinall por, at New York, 
7; at Philadelphia, 10; and at Baltimore, 3. 
| Deaths in the city of New York during the past year.— 
''T’he whole number ot deaths in the ery of New York 
‘during the past year, was 10,933, of whom there were— 
white males 5.554; white females 4,892; black maies 
261; black females 276. ‘There were three deaths of 
persons over a hundred years of age. The increase 0! 
deaths in 1845 over those of 1544, is 2,023. 
|— At Baltimore, 75, of which 21 were under one yea! 
YI were free colored, 1 slave; 16 died of consumption | 
of measles. 


i 


|—At St Louis, during the week ending the 2d tet. 
| 28 deaths occurred—all whites, 7 of which were unee! 
one year. 

A REVOLUTIONARY soLpier.—Mr. Azariah Fuller, 
| native of Fitchburg, Mass., who entered the army a! (8 
'age of 16, was recogmzed by the enquiry of ihe wile 0 
‘the commaider in chief, ‘what had induced him 
young to enter the army?” replied prompuy, stuotning 
but the love of my country,” served throughout oe 
war in Bradford’s company, left the country he so od 
lat the age of 82, independent and prosperous. He dic 
at Hingliam, Mass., on the 13th February, 1846. 


a 


} - t 308- 
Facrortes 1x Vircinta.—A correspondent of the B 


ton Atlas, siates that two young and enterprising Me 
have bought the Falls of the Potomac for $110,000, vi 
‘the view of making a ‘Lowell in Virginia.” These fa 
‘are in Fairfax co., fifteen iniles from the city of W = 

ington, and are capable of furnishing waver to a0 inde 
‘finite extent. 
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